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THE ONE GREAT CAUSE 
OF THE FAILURE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


BY AN ALABAMIAN, 


“ Fuimus Troes; fuit Ilium, et 
Ingeus gloria Teucrorum.” 
fEneidos Lib. 11, l. 325. 


Another great and fearful step has been 
taken, which, we confess, goes far to con- 
firm the predictions of the despots of Eu- 
rope, who have long since declared that 
the people are incapable of self-govern- 
ment only ina limited and modified form. 
However mortifying to national pride 
and vanity, yet no man, in the face of 
recent events, will have the hardihood to 
deny that the Government of these United 
States has proved a stupendous failure. 
From the earliest period of its formation, 
the best and wisest men, looking into the 
future, almost with the eye of prophecy, 
feared and foretold the sad result, which 
we have been called upon to witness. 
They could not foresee the precise period 
of its ruin; yet, like Hector, when he 
predicts the fall of Troy, they knew that 


* * “Come it will, the day decreed by 
fates ; 
(How my heart trembles, while my tongue 
relates!) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end.” 


In the main a more perfect form of gov- 
ernment, than that which we have en- 
joyed, was never devised by man. Its 
failure was natural, because it bore with- 
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in itself the certain elements of its own 
destruction. It was too perfect for the 
age in which we live. If there had been 
no selfish ambition to be gratified, and no 
evi! passions to be satisfied ; if man had 
been perfect in his nature, divested of all 
those baser feelings, which mar the beau- 
ty of his character, then he could have 
appreciated such a government, and it 
would haye continued a rich blessing to 
unborn ages. But, alas! for human frail- 
ty, the noblest and grandest system of 
the world has fallen! From natural 
causes, long predicted, the most prosper- 
ous and happy government on the globe 
has dissolved, like a mist of the morning, 
before our eyes. God pity the man, 
whether foreign or native, who, so lost to 
patriotism and all the nobler impulses of 
the soul, can contemplate the downfall 
of this imposing system, cemented with 
the blood of sages and heroes, without a 
moist eye and a throbbing heart. Repin- 
ings, however, are useless. We eannot 
recall the past; we can only profit by its 
teachings. It, therefore, behooves us, as 
wise and prudent men, in the formation 
of a permanent Southern Confederacy, to 
search out diligently the causes which 
have conspired to destroy the Federal 
Government, that we may, in the future, 
avoid a similar fate. 

The country has recently experienced 
the result of certain influences, which, 
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for five and twenty years, have been slow- 
ly undermining the peace and perpetuity 
of this government. No man who has 
profitably studied the history of nations, 
and who has looked closely into the 
causes which have led to those fearful 
revolutions, that have dethroned kings 
and deluged kingdoms in blood, will for 
a moment think of referring the present 
condition of affairs to one man, or to any 
one setof men. During the late political 
contest, which resulted so disastrously 
for the South, we have frequently heard 
it boldly asserted, by men who were 
either blinded by partizan prejudice or 
who had not thoroughly examined the 
subject, that William L. Yancey and his 
political friends broke up the Democratic 
party in order to precipitate the Cotton 
States into a Revolution. This is un- 
meaning cant. It exhibits an ignorancd 
of the whole subject, which, at once, robs 
it of any weight among those who have 
learned to reason from cause to effect. 


Moreover it is paying Mr. Yancey and. 


his partizans a compliment which they in 
no wise deserve. Howmuchsoever we 
admire the genius and patriotism of this 
gentleman, and howmuchsoever we hold 
in utter contempt the unprincipled cra- 
vens, who, for months past, have heaped 
upon his good name every opprobrious epi- 
thet that malignity could invent or slander 
fabricate, yet we can see no just reason 
for charging him with plunging the South 
into a Revolution. We deny that one 
man—no matter how orilliant his genius 
—how wide his fame—how persuasive 
his eloquence, can, without the aid of pow- 
erful underlying influences, sunder a great 
and successful party, simply to gratify 
his own ambition, or to satisfy his own 
particular section. To bring about the 
sad results which we now behold, certain 
causes have been silently but surely at 
work for a quarter of a century. The 
great changes in public opinion, both 
North and South; the general distrust 
and discontent which pervade all classes 
of the people ; the deep wrongs done by 
the North to the South ; the rapid growth 
of factions; the schisms in religious or- 
ganizations ; the agitation of dangerous 
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religious and political questions; the too 
grent freedom of the people and the 
press; the want of respect to public offi- 
cers ; the unscrupulous character of par- 
ty leaders ; the unholy ambition of dem- 
agogues ; the luxury and licentiousness 
of the age; and great errors that lie at 
the very foundations of our government, 
—these are a few, but not all, the evils 
which will always break up political or- 
ganizations, and against which no gov- 
ernment on earth can long sucvessfully 
contend. These are bold assertions, which 
the timid and weak-minded will reject 
with unbelief, but which the thinking 
and reading man, judging the future by 
the past, will acknowledge as immutable 
as the noble truths of history themselves. 

“Certain moral combinations are al- 
ways necessary to produce a revolution,” 
said the first Napoleon, who, perhaps, 
with the exception of Talleyrand, had stu- 
died the causes of national disturbances 
more than any other man. If these com- 
binations do not exist, it is a moral im- 
possibility to revolutionize a government, 
or to interrupt its peaceful course. To 
secure such a result something more is 
necessary than that a few ambitious lead- 
ers, inspired by selfish motives, should 
struggle for a change in political power. 

A revolution implies grievances that 
can no longer be borne; deep wrongs 
that can never be forgiven; sufferings, 
which no language can describe, and 
burning jealousies, which no legislation 
can alleviate and no time can mitigate. 
These are the fruitful sources of disor- 
ganization and revolution. Other things 
may aggravate and develop, but these 
alone are able to raise a people in open 
hostility to any long established form of 
government. The Pensees Philosophiques 
of Diderot excited a powerful influence 
in developing the French Revolution ; 
but it was the sufferings of the people 
produced by the tyranny of the nobles 
and clergy, which bathed France in blood 
and cost Louis XVI. his head. It -was 
not the twenty-five per cent. tax for ship- 
money that caused the English Revolu- 
tion, but it originated in the fact that 
Eliot had been imprisoned; that Charles 
had violated every promise; that he dis- 
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regarded the Petition of Rights and the . 


Grand Remonstrance ; that he had per- 
secuted the Puritans-—had whipped, 
branded and insulted them in every im- 
aginable form; that, forgetful of what 
he owed his subjects, he had marched 
from Whitehall to Westminster, sur- 
rounded by three hundred halberdiers, 
and the minions of the court, to break up 
the Commons and destroy the patriots of 
the Opposition. The people, enraged by 
repeated insults and injuries, were rest- 
less and dissatisfied, They clamored for 
a change. The wisdom and moderation 
of Hampden could no longer restrain 
them, The Revolution came. Charles 
T. lost not only his crown but his head. 
It was not the tax of three cents a pound 
upon tea which produced the American 
Revolution, but it was because, among 
other things, King George III. ‘“ ob- 
structed the administration of justice,” 
and because he took away their charters, 
abolished their most valuable laws, and 
altered, fundamentally, their forms of 
government. In both these instances the 
people resisted the tax, because it stood 
forth the representative of a great and 
eternal principle. In speaking of the 
former, Burke said, in substance, that it 
“was not the sum of twenty-five cents 
which caused Hampden to throw himself 
directly in the pathway of the tyrant, but 
because the right to tax him for that 
amount implied the right to make him a 
slave. In speaking of the latter, Haynes 
said, the American Revolution was fought 
upon a principle, involved in three cents 
a pound upon tea. It was not simply the 
election of Abraham Lincoln to the Pres- 
idency of the United States which has 
inaugurated a Southern Confederacy, but 
it is owing to the fact that the party he 
represents has, for years, heaped upon 
us every insult; has aggressed upon our 
most sacred rights; has murdered our 
wives and children; has poisoned our 
wells and springs; has burnt our towns 
and cities, and has insulted the banner we 
once loved, by inscribing upon its folds 
the following traitorous motto: “ The 
United States Constitution is a Covenant 
with Death and an Agreement with Hell.” 
In a paper like the present it will not 
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be expected of us to trace to its legitimate 
result every evil we mentioned in our 
general summary ; and all we propose to 
do is, to select the most important, whose 
detrimental influence upon our popular 
form of government has long been de- 
plored by the good and the wise, We 
trust we shall not startle the timid by de- 
claring boldly, at the very outset of this 
investigation, that there seems to us to 
exist a radical error—an error from which 
have sprung many others—in the great 
fundamental law of the land—the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Every per- 
son at all interested in the practical work- 
ings of the Federal Government, cannot 
have failed to perceive, that the provision 
in the Constitution, authorizing the elec- 
tion of a President every four years, has 
been fraught with dangers of the most 
alarming character. In the infancy of 
the Republic, when every man was a pa- 
triot,—when every mind had been ele- 
vated by lofty sentiments,—when every 
heart had been purified by the blood of 
the Revolution, this evil did not exist, or 
if it did exist, its baneful influence was 
scarcely perceptible. A democracy is 
based upon public opinion. Whenever 
you revolutionise that public opinion, the 
government is in danger. It has been 
the leading policy of every other form of 
government to remove the position of Su- 
premacy entirely without the reach of 
competition. The motives for this are so 
evident that we shall not insult the intel- 
ligence of the reader by pausing to men- 
tion them in detail. Suffice it to say, 
however, that this has always been, and 
always will be, the most fruitful and dan- 
gerous sourcef political discontentment ; 
because, in every nation, there have al- 
ways been ambitious men, who, to secure 
this position of power and supremacy, 
were ready to avail themselves of every 
pretext which promised success,—no mat- 
ter how subversive of correct principles, 
and how antagonistic to political freedom. 

To carry out this requirement of the 
Federal Constitution, what is the result? 
Every four years we hazard a civil war, 
with all the direful calamities that usual- 
ly follow such a contest. Our commerce 
is crippled, and the whole financial con- 
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dition of the country is deranged. Banks 
suspend and wealthy merchants break, 
The pride, honour, success, perpetuity, 
and glory of every gov:rnment are based 
upon Capital. Everything, therefore, 
which weakens or destroys capital will 
weaken or destroy the government. 

Under this quadrennial system of elec- 
tion, the Presidential Chair becomes the 
great reward for which political thieves 
stake the honour and glory of the Re- 
public. No sooner does a new President 
take his seat than a bitter and relentless 
warfare is waged against him, by foes 
made desperate and unscrupulous by 
envy and disappointment. His form may 
be bending with age, his hair may have 
grown white with years of toil, at home 
and abroad, in the service of his coun- 
try; he may have filled, with credit to 
himself and distinguished honour to the 
country, every position within the gift of 
a great people, still is he held up to pub- 
lic ridicule, and reviled and slandered by 
ignorant boy-editors and political trick- 
sters—the shabby hirelings of traitors, 
“‘who acknowledge no criterion but sel- 
ffishness, and who worship no God but 
ambition.” Every recommendation of 
the Chief Magistrate to the Congress of 
the United States for a necessary and ju- 
dicious appropriation of money, is as- 
sailed with language which puts to shame 
the filthy biackguard; and this course 
too is pursued by men who are totally 
ignorant of the first principle of Political 
Economy, and of the first objects of a 
wise and far seeing Administration. 

This degrading plan of opposition is 
embraced by some from political disap- 
pointment, by others from envy and jeal- 
ousy, and by others merely from a con- 
temptible malice, which owes its origin 
to no loftier aim than to gratify a hellish 
disposition, These last are the political 
gadflies, and their names, if remembered 
at all, will be written on the same dark 
page with that of Rocher, the keeper of 
the tower, who insulted a fallen monarch 
by puffing tobacco smoke in his face, that 
he might have it to say he had annoyed 
a King. Ifa people are systematically 
taught to disrespect and insult a ruler, 


who has been elected by a NATIONAL vote’ 
how is it reasonably to be expected that 
other nations will pay to him that defer- 
ence due alike to the exalted position he 
occupies and to the country he repre- 
sents? The practical result of this un- 
wise defamation is seen in the fact, that, 
in many respects, we have become the 
laughing stock of the civilized world. 

Nor is this all. No sooner does one 
President take his seat than another po- 
litical game of Chess is begun. The 
Congress of the United States becomes 
the arena upon which Congressmen and 
Senators struggle for the splendid posi- 
tion of Sovereignty. The real good of 
the country is overlooked, while only such 
measures are introduced which will tend 
to advance the cause of this faction, or 
which will result in the overthrow of that 
party. Thus an eternal strife and com- 
petition are fostered in Congress, and, at 
the proper time, are thrown upon the 
people. The more populous the nation 
has become, and the more distinct the 
different sections from climate, interest, 
and prejudice, the greater the danger, 
until we have seen the government dis- 
membered. 

The country has grown so wide in em 
tent; the population has increased to 
such a degree, and that population is 
made up of so many different races: the 
Celt, the Saxon, the Norman, and Teu- 
tonic, and our interests are so varied and 
conflicting, that it is no longer wise, no 
longer safe, to arouse the masses from 
their peaceful occupations and inflame 
their minds with revolutionary speeches, 
The bloody record of ages proves that no 
power on earth is more to be dreaded 
than the people, when once thoroughly 
excited, and rendered insolent by victory, 
or mad by defeat. Statesmen may guide, 
but no power on earth can impede the 
progress of a revolution. Through the 
means of such a great popular excite- 
ment political demagogues, may, for a 
time, reap their desire; but the people, 
in the end, will demand their blood, as 
an atonement, with which to appease 
its wrath. Camille Desmoulins little 
dreamed, when he leaped upon the table, 





in the Palais Royal, with a pistol in each 
hand, and exhorted the vast and infuri- 
ated multitude to take up arms, that he 
was inaugurating the “ bloodiest picture 
in the book of time,” that the Bastille, 
the stronghold of despotic power, would 
be torn to the ground, and still less, that 
his own blood would moisten the relent- 
less guillotine. 

Nor is this all. We have seen how 
these quadrennial elections produce a 
serious discontent among the people ; 
how they interfere with commerce ; 
how they embitter State against State 
and section against section; and how 
they even shake the foundations of the 
government to its centre. It now re- 
mains for us to point out the evil influ- 
ence these mighty revolutions of public 
sentiment produce upon the moral and 
social condition of the people. Every ac- 
tion of importance must be followed by 
some apparent result. The same general 
laws, which apply to the body corporeal, 
will, also, apply with truth, to the body 
politic. The habitual drinker of ardent 
spirits will illustrate this point. To-day 
he quaffs to intoxication; to-morrow the 
reaction comes—his nerves are shattered, 
his form trembles and his temples throb. 
He desires to free himself from these un- 
pleasant feelings, and, if the usual means 
are wanting to accomplish his desire, he 
will satisfy his vitiated appetite with 
opium, laudanum, or alcohol. 

Thus it is with a nation. There,is a 
peculiar fascination in these contests. 
Everything unites to render them im- 
posing. The earnest controversy; the 
sparkling eye; the vehement gestures ; 
the brilliant procession, led on by martial 
music; the flaunting banners, inscribed 
with many a noble motto; the shouts of 
admiring thousands, enraptured with the 
burning words of eloquence ; the waving 
of handkerchiefs, and the smiles of fair 
woman,—all these conspire to thrill the 
soul, fire the heart, and intoxicate the 
brain. In many instances, high words 
induce warm feelings ; contradiction leads 
to open insult; blows follow; passion 
dethrones reason, and the steady citizen 
becomes a political madman. House is 
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divided against house; brother against 
brother, and father against son, Politics 
rage everywhere—in the parlour, in the 
pulpit, in the fields, in the kitchen, in the 
stage-coach, on the steam-boat, and in the 
rail-way cars. Little boys sing political 
songs; married women name their babies 
after. political demagogues, while little 
girls have the likeness of a political can. 
didate hanging about their necks. The 
old and young, the rich and poor, the 
halt and blind are afflicted with the epi- 
demic. Even the negro does not escape 
the contagion, but with open mouth aad 
shining ivory joins the grand meleé. 
The election passes and the reaction 
comes. To produce an exhilaration simi- 
liar to that which it recently experienced, 
the people rush head-long into every ex- 
cess and extravagance. Business men 
grow reckless; speculation is rife; men 
of moderate circumstances desire to be- 
come suddenly rich; money exchanges 
hands rapidly ; and to the careless obser- 
ver, everything betokens great prosperity, 
but those better acquainted with our com- 
mercial and financial history, have long 
since learned that this rapid growth and 
remarkable activity are the certain in- 
dices to an impending crisis, which will 
wreck thousands in our own country, and 
be felt in every capital throughcut 
Europe. 

The mighty reaction which must ne- 
cessarily fullow these quadrennial elec- 
tions, exerts a pernicious and degrading 
influence upon every department of our 
organization. This may be proved by a 
glance at the religious world. Old fash- 
ioned Godliness no longer exists in our 
land. Pious and zealous ministers have 
given place to a vast horde of aristocratic 
vaunters, who, forgetful of their high 
destiny and fearful responsibility, have 
pandered to the vitiated taste of the ages, 
until the pulpit has become a terrible en- 
gine of political power. The preacher,. 
especially at the North, has turned poli- 
tician. Instead of devoting his time to 
the elucidation of those splendid truths: 
and grand doctrines of the Scriptures, he 
is content to scribble sickly romanees,. 
founded on exploded lies, against South- 
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ern men and manners. For the last ten 
years good men have locked, in vain, for 
any advancement in Moral Science. For 
along period we do not remember the 
publication of but one work upon Ethics, 
and though that one was written by a 
President of a Southern University, yet 
candor compels us to declare that it is 
merely the feeble echo of what had been 
much better expressed by Bledsoe, Alex- 
ander and Wayland. Why is it that 
Northern society has been corrupted by 
free-soilism, Mormonism, free-loveism, 
and abolitionism—those shameful irregu- 
larities, which stamp an eternal disgrace 
upon Northern character? To the mind 
calmly investigating a great truth, the 
question naturally arises: why do not 
these various “isms” exist at the South? 
why do they not originate in the Old 
World? Is not England a densely popu- 
lated country? is she not distinguished 
for activity and energy, both by land and 
by sea? We may be answered that a 
few of these evils have originated in 
France. To this we reply that the same 
cause, which led to infidelity and social- 
ism in France, have produced the same 
melancholy result in the North. Political 
revolutions developed them in France, 
and they have developed them in our own 
Republic. 

The reason why these “isms” do not 
flourish in the South, is owing to several 
causes—chief among which are, we are a 








different race, speaking the same language 
in a different manner. We are guided by 
loftier impulses and nobler sentiments; 
and as an agricultural people, we are not 
thrown together in heated houses and 
populous cities; but, on the contrary, 
spend much of our time, the year round, 
in the sunny fields, on horse-back, in the 
more active pursuits of life. We had in 
view other points which we wished to 
notice, but we have already detained you 
too long, and must bring these remarks 
toaclose. We are aware that to much 
we have said, the political demagogue 
will object, declaring that the writer is in 
favour of the establishment of the one 
man power. Such could not be farther 
from the truth. Every man of unpreju- 
diced mind will, from his own experience 
and observation, acknowledge the truth 
and justice of what we have written. 
Before we can expect political differences 
to be harmonised; before there can pos- 
sibly be a reconstruction of our govern- 
ment, some great and important change 
must be made to modify or avoid these 
quadrennial revolutions. This is neither 
the time nor place to offer suggestions, or 
to propose a plan for so grave a change. 
It is our privilege, as critic, to point out 
the evils and dangers growing out of this 
provision of the Federal Constitution; to 
remedy these evils will require the com- 
bined talent and wisdom of the American 
people, 





ART AND THE PEOPLE. 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 


BY TENELLA. 


Art is glorious delight! 

Through the tempest flashing bright, 
Lighting Heaven’s celestial blue 
With a splendour ever new; 

Shining on a Nation’s crest 


Like stars on th’ Eternal’s breast. 























A Story of Champaigne. 


Art’s a grand, a solemn hymn 
Which the quiet heart doth win; 
Sung by cities to the groves, 
And by man to her he loves; 

By the voices of the soul 

Joined in one harmonius whole. 


Art is loftiest human thought, 

Art to break each chain hath sought, 
To the enslaved it freedom brings, 
Round the free it grandeur flings ; 
Gentle Conqueror, to thy song 

Rhine and Tiber both belong! 


Oh, unconquerable France} 

Thou who leadest Hope’s advance, 
With thy deep but gladsome voice 
Sing, and bid the earth rejoice ; 
Sing this song of Peace and Love, 
Sing, and raise thine eyes above. 


Sing when Morn with dew is wet, 
In the evening sing it yet, 

Smile at ages past away,— 

Labor makes the spirit gay ; 

Sing it low when Love’s the song, 
But when Freepowm, loud and strong! 


Sing of buried Poland’s grave, 
Italy, the fair and brave ; 

Sing of Hungary agonised, 

Naples in red blood baptized. 

Oh! when thus the People sing, 
Chains o’er tyrants they may fling. 


San Antonio de Bexar. 





A STORY OF CHAMPAIGNE. 


BY F. R. 8. 


CHAPTER XII, 


IT WILL BE FOUND THAT THERE COULD NOT, 
POSSIBLY, BE ROOM IN THE HEADING, FOR 
ALL THAT HAPPENS IN THIS CHAPTER. 


Two. months had passed, and Rupert, 
unfortunately, was still his own master. 
However, he had not been idle; and 
neither had M. de Malodin. But he was 
peculiarly circumstanced. Positions had 


offered themselves, to which his furtune 
had not been equal, and his father did 
not approve of his accepting any very 
subordinate situation. To find one that 
suited was not easy. The elder Lachan- 
dais was too proud, and at the same time, 
too poor, for the good of his son. Had 
Rupert been left to himself, he would 
have worn a uniform long before this 
time. He had now become very im- 
patient of his protracted indolence, and 
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had written to his father, asking that he 
might enlist immediately, or return home 
and learn to fill, with credit, the position 
of a country gentleman. It was a few 
days after having written this letter, that, 
late in the afternoon, having spent the 
day upon Fernando, in the environs of 
the city, Rupert entered his room with 
the air of being tired to death. He found 
there, Oscar and Tiberius, the former of 
whom handed him a letter, stating that 
it had been left by a courier, a short time 
before, 

They did not say anything more par- 
ticularly, but left Rupert in the room, 
and quietly shut the door after them. 

When, in about an hour, they returned, 
they found the young Lord of Lachan- 
dais sitting by the table, leaning his head 
upon his folded arms. 

The next day Rupert left Paris for his 
home. He was pale, and his counte- 
nance wore already a look of settled 
grief; for he had greatly loved his 
father, and this, too, was his first real 
sorrow. 

The rest of that summer Rupert spent 
at Lachandais, and spent it almost alone. 
For his widowed mother, seeing con- 
stantly too much in the old familiar house, 
to remind her of her loss, had taken up 
a temporary residence with some rela- 
tions, whose kindness served to assuage 
her grief. Rupert could not be prevailed 
upon to accompany her. He remained 
at home, superintending the estate, gun- 
ning, fishing, and above all, wandering 
by himself, with his thoughts vaguely 
straying from here and there, to Made- 
moiselle d’ Estandeux. This mode of 
life could but have an influence upon him. 
Physically, he became thinner and some- 
what paler, but in the absence of that 
robustness and exuberance of colour, 
which he before possessed, he grew hand- 
somer and of a better presence. Men- 
tally, he had also changed. 

There is a dignity that begins not 
otherwise, given to a man, by that sor- 
row, which, carrying with it no cause for 
repentance, and from its nature repelling 
undue sympathy, throws him upon him- 
self, and leaves to him, for his consci- 
entious action only his nobler faculties. 


The responsibilities so suddenly thrown 
upon Rupert, and the independence of 
action that he now knew, gave him a 
more manly bearing, but no one saw the 
slightest sign of elation in his demeanour. 
In his lonely walks, his thoughts were 
oceupied but with what he had lost, and 
what he despaired of ever obtaining. 

His neighbours were few, but they 
were kind, and paid him formal visits, 
which, except for the friendly feeling 
they evinced, afforded him no pleasure. 
One visit, however, gave him an indirect 
gratification. It was that of Monsieur 
and Madame de Danaparte, and they 
came from Estandeux. He had previously 
learned that this lady and gentleman had 
been invited by Mademoiselle Celeste, to 
reside permanently at the Chateau, for 
they were her nearest friends. 

He also heard, that, under the guid- 
ance of M. de Danaparte, she was hav- 
ing the most extensive alterations made 
upon the estate. The new building was 
torn down, and all traces of it effaced; 
while the castle was in a course of re- 
pair that would soon restore it to its 
former glory. 

These visiters, the elderly representa- 
tives of an ancient family, were ex- 
tremely ceremonious and polite. The 
old gentleman recalled the fact of Mon- 
sieur’s having rendered a service to 
Mademoiselle d’ Estandeux, for which 
they were all under obligations to him, 
and hoping to be able to repay his kind- 
ness, would be most happy to see him at 
Estandeux. After a half hour’s inter- 
course, in which the conversation was of 
the most extreme correctness, they took 
their leave. 

It might be supposed that Rupert 
would gladly have taken advantage of 
this invitation, but the day never arrived 
in which he felt determined to do so, 

It was very evident to himself, that he 
was in love, but his head did not sanction 
any exhibition of the emotions of his 
heart. He felt that he could not see 
Mademoiselle without her becoming aware 
of his love for her ; and in his exceeding 
modesty, he did not believe himself 
authorized, by their slight acquaintance, 
to show any signs of such affection. 
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Poor Rupert! 
deux. 

When the winter months began to re- 
strict him to the house, he became so 
melancholy that his mother, who was 
spending a short time at home, besought 
him to go to Paris, and endeavour, in the 
gaiety of the capital, to regain his for- 
mer cheeerfulness, 

Good lady! she wondered that she 
could bear it so much better than her son. 

So he went to Paris. He was not 
there many days, of course, before he 
fouad Oscar, who had so long been his 
only companion, and he felt better satis- 
fied with the world and more cheerful, 
from the moment that he met with one 
with whom he could converse on his 
favourite subject. 

But Oscar felt that there was a change 
in him. 

Rupert soon inquired after Tiberius, 
who had evinced a willingness to remain 
in Paris, that had somewhat surprised 
his master, when obliged to leave him 
under the care of Oscar, who promised 
to try and see him well placed. 

Oscar replied, that, about a month ago, 
the dwarf had requested .his permission 
to take service at a house where he had 
been offered very excellent terms. He 
did not seem willing to make known any 
particulars, and as Oscar had no power 
or disposition to prevent him from im- 
proving his condition according to his 
own judgment, he had not seen him 
since that time. 

“I hope he will succeed,” said Rupert, 
‘for he was a smart fellow, and served 
me well.” 

—— We do not have to do with Ru- 
pert’s winter in Paris. Suffice it to say, 
that more for the sake of his mother than 
himself, he entered into societv, made the 
acquaintance of young men of his own 
station, (never forgetting Oscar,) and be- 
came somewhat animated and cheerful 
in his demeanour. 
quently, times when it was asked, “‘ Who 
is that grave young gentleman, that 
seems to have so much to think about 
that he does not care to talk to others ?” 

Oscar had obtained a short furlough, 
and the evening before his departure for 


He did not go to Estan- 
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Still there were, fro- 
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the country, Rupert and he were walking, 
at quite a late hour, through a quarter of 
Paris with which they were very little 


acquainted. It was moonlight, and even 
the meanest of the streets looked pictur- 
esque in the bright light and among the 
grotesque shadows of the houses and the 
trees. They were passing through a 
street, the name of which they did not 
know, but which was chiefly remarkable 
for its loneliness, and having houses upon 
one side only, while the opposite side- 
walk was shaded by a row of trees upon 
an embankment, which descended a few 
feet to a fence, that separated from the 
street what appeared to be ship or boat 
yards, (the river lay at a short distance). 
Fatigued a little by the length of their 
walk, they stopped here to rest upon a 
bench beneath the trees, 

While sitting thus, and remarking on 
the solemn-looking houses opposite them, 
they heard footsteps on the grass below 
them, and turning, saw a man who 
seemed to be endeavoring to pass them 
unobserved, for he crept closely to the 
fence and stepped as lightly as possible. 
They looked at him for a moment, in 
surprise, and then spoke to him, but he 
returned no answer, and continued on 
his course. 

Ile appeared to be a rough, ill-looking 
fellow, and not one with whom a close 
acquaintance would be desirable. They 
watched him until he disappeared around 
a distant corner, and then resumed their 
walk in the opposite direction. They did 
not go far before they thought it time to 
return, and considered it best, in their 
want of knowledge of the locality, to re 
trace their steps. When they reached 
the beforementioned bench, they were 
surprised at seeing, partially concealed 
by the shadow of a tree, the same man 
that they had before noticed. With an 
ejaculation, imperfectly suppressed, he ap- 
proached our friends, as if to pass them. 
But Oscar, being in the pay of his 
country, and consequently considering 
himself as somewhat responsible for her 
peace, at all times and places, accosted 
the fellow, asking him what he was doing 
there, “ hiding behind trees, and sneak- 
ing along fences.” 
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The man made no reply, but walked 
on. Oscar flashed up at this, and step- 
ping back, put his hand upon his shoul- 


- der, saying that when he asked a ques- 


tion, he wanted an answer. 

“Ask your questions of those who 
chovse to answer them, then,” said the 
other, a tall and apparently powerful 
man, as he shook off Oscar’s hand. 
“What right have you to ask me any- 
thing?” 

“T have the right,” returned Oscar, 
stepping before him, “that every good 
citizen has, to protect another, and if 
you cannot give me a good reason for 
your actions for the last half hour, I shall 
consider it my duty to inform the occu- 
pants of that large house opposite, that 
a very suspicious-looking man is prowl- 
ing about their premises.” 

“Tadvise you, youngster, to attend to 
your own affairs, or I shall give you a les- 
son that you will not forget very soon,” 
said the man, angrily. 

** Not at all!” said Rupert, now step- 
ping up. “I take it on myself, as a 
gentleman, to order you to leave this 
place. Your looks and conduct proclaim 
you one that should not be allowed to 
wander with impunity around the houses 
of peaceful citizens.” 

Rupert made this speech in a loud, de- 
termined tone, and both he and Oscar 
drew their swords. 

The man looked around him quickly, 
**Gentlemen,” said he, in a low voice, 
“T see I must satisfy you, but I pray you 
be quiet. Need a whole neighbourhood 
be aroused on your accounts? Now, see! 
People here sleep with their ears open.” 

As he spoke, the door of the house, to 
which Oscar had alluded, opened and 
three men looked out, and then came 
running across the street. They were 
large, swarthy individuals, dressed in a 
style that showed them to be anything 
but gentlemen. They ‘were armed, and 
did not appear, upon the whole, to be 
persons whose house one would like to 
break. into, upon an evening when they 
were all at home. 

“* What’s the matter over here ?” cried 
the one who first reached the side-walk, 
a brawny fellow with a cutlass by his 


side. ‘Do you know that you are mak- 
ing a great noise for such a time of night, 
good people?” 

Rupert and Oscar looked at these men 
with considerable disgust, not being very 
well pleased at the idea of avowing them- 
selves the champions of such hang-dog 
fellows. However, they explained the 
reason of their having suspected the man 
in question. 

“‘Ha! Ha!” cried the first of the three 
good citizens, who had been aroused from 
their slumbers, ‘‘ I have no doubt, a rob- 
ber! a vile miscreant! Misguided man, 
what have you to say for yourself? An- 
swer, and speedily, or by St. Michael, we 
shall have to protect ourselves, Wont 
we, comrades ?” 

“Yes, indeed !”’ cried one of the others, 
“speak, you scoundrel, or I’ll slice your 
head from your shoulders !” 

“Come! hurry!” said the first speak- 
er, “ Don’t you see that you are keeping 
these two young gentlemen waiting ?” 

“Oh! I am very willing to answer 
you,” said the prisoner, “but I would 
rather not stand here in the street, for if 
the police should pass anywhere near, 
they might come down, seeing a crowd, 
and I confess I don’t want to meet them. 
There is an alley, much more out of the 
way.” 

**Good !” said the fellow with the cut- 
lass, “‘ I see you are an old hand. Well, 
we will favour you. But, gentlemen,” 
addressing Rupert and Oscar, “ we will 
not detain you, if you are in a hurry, we 
will settle with this fellow.” 

To this proposition our friends did not 
agree, for they would not willingly have 
left any man in the hands of such appa- 
rent desperadoes. So they all walked 
down to the entrance of a wide alley, 
shaded with several trees and a rank 
growth of bushes by the fence of the 
dock-yard. 

“‘ Now!” said the first citizen, drawing 
his cutlass, and facing the suspected one, 
“Confess, and if we find you guilty, I 
constitute myself your executioner. 
Speak! what were you doing here ?” 

“What wasI doing? I will tell you,” 
said the other, taking off his hat and dis- 
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covering a huge mass of hair, while he 
wiped his face. “I simply came here — ” 
but to the surprise of all, without finish- 
ing his sentence, he sprang at the throat 
of his would-be executioner, and bore 
him to the ground. 

With a cry, every one of the others 
rushed upon him, but before they could 
lift their swords, they were seized and 
overpowered by an invisible foe, and only 
cast their astonished eyes around, to find 
themselves in the hands of the police. 

The good citizen who was first attack- 
ed, made desperate resistance, struggling 
with the force of a giant; but with the 
aid of the police, the suspected one made 
short work of him, pinioning him in the 
most approved style. This done, they 
were all hurried off, in spite of struggles 
and protestations. After proceeding for 
several squares in this manner, the mid- 
night prowler ordered the rest to carry 
their prisoners on to the Conciergerie, and 
he would take charge of Rupert and Os- 
car. Requesting these to remain with 
him, he waited until the others had pro- 
ceeded some distance and then pointing 
out a cabaret on the other side of the 
street, he invited his prisoners to come in 
and rest themselves. Anxious to learn 
the meaning of this mystery, the two 
young men readily followed him. En- 
tering the house, their entertainer called 


for a bottle of wine; and when they had ~ 


seated themselves round a small table, he 
pulled off his cap, wig and an enormous 
pair of moustaches, and doffing his rough 
coat, appeared in the uniform of the po- 
lice. 

Rupert immediately recognized him as 
Gaspar, the officer who had arrested him 
in the affair of the buttons, ‘‘ There, 
Monsieur de Lachandais,” cried Gaspar, 
“‘we are quits. I arrested you through 
a mistake, and you have done the same 
forme. I drink your very good health.” 

In answer to the numerous questions 
of our friends, Gaspar answered, that 
these three men were members of a band 
of ruffians that he had been, for some 
time, endeavouring to apprehend. He 
had stationed his men among the bushes 
at the head of the alley, and gone him- 
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self, disguised as an inhabitant of the 
quarter, to investigate the premises to 
which he had traced them, and to give 
the signal for an assault, when they 
should emerge for their evening peram- 
bulations. The affair, he said, required 
caution, for the neighbouring houses were 
inhabited by the worst sort of people, and 
an imprudent alarm might bring a force 
into the street, not easy to overcome. 

‘“‘T was surprised to-night that we were 
not attacked when we made the capture, 
for the fellows swore loud enough to have 
roused the city, but I suppose most of the 
men were away, and a smail number 
would have sense enough to keep quiet. 
Recognizing you, gentlemen, I was just 
about to declare myself to you, when my 
men came out of their house. You have 
my thanks. You aided me admirably,” 
said he, laughing, “I did not expect to 
secure those fellows so readily.” , 

“Tam sorry,” replied Rupert, “ that 
we did not intend to do you a service.” 

‘“* All the same; allow me to fill your 
glass.” 

The party was now in a very good hu- 
mour, and the coversation turned upon 
police affairs ; their mysteries and the ex- 
citement and pleasure to be found in 
them. ; 


CHAPTER XIII. 
POLICE AFFAIRS—HOW TO MANAGE THEM. 


With his second bottle, an idea struck 
Gaspar. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I havea pro- 
position to make to you, and I beg, that, 
should it not please you, you will not be 
offended at my suggesting it.” 

‘* By no means,” said they, and he pro- 
ceeded. 

“For about a year, the police of this 
city have been in pursuit of a venerable 
and respectable gentleman, well known 
as Monsieur Grillet. In the course of a 
tolerably long life, he has accumulated 
considerable property, and now devotes 
himself to assisting the unfortunate,— 
provided they be young men who would 
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like to borrow money on their expecta- 
tions, and are not-particular about the 
rate of interest. But lately, not being 
satisfied with his profits from usury, he 
has added another branch to his business, 
that of the manufacture and sale of those 
poisons that seem to be in such common 
use just now, When I say this, I mean 
that the police have every reason to be- 
lieve that he is guilty of this crime, al- 
though we have not yet been able to prove 
it. This, however, we believe would be 
easy, (for we have witnesses, who though 
they know him not by name, could swear 
to him personally)—could we arrest him, 
But would you believe it; this is next to 
impossible! It is the opinion of a good 
many, that he has gone into partnership 
with the devil and sometimes I am in- 
clined to think so myself. We know his 
house,—have been in every room of it, 
but come when we may, at the most rea- 
sonable or unreasonable hours, he is 
never there. Although some of us have 
seen him at the window, and immediately 
burst in, he was not to be found—abso- 
lutely spirited away. Of course he has 
some meansovf escape to some other house, 
near or distant, where he carries on his 
vile business. But that knowledge is of 
no value to us, so long as we do not know 
where his retreat is, or how he gets there. 
But he is only thus difficult of access to 
the police. Ile still attends to his old 
affairs, and but very lately we have known 
of young men who have seen him with- 
out any difficuity and transacted business 
with him. But when some of our num- 
ber,—those of us the least generally 
known, disguised as gentlemen desirous 
of loans, called upon him, he was not to 
be seen. We have tried hundreds of ex- 
pedients but cannot cheat him. In fact 
he has beena great deal too sharp for us. 

Now, what I was about to propose is 
this. Suppose you arrest him. If you 
took enough interest in it, to make it an 
agreeable adventure, the thing is simple 
enough. There is no reason why you 
should not borrow money, Although I 
believe he knows every man on the police 
force, and knows a deal more than any 
one would ever suspect, he cannot know 
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that you have any connection with us, 
(should you have). If you see him in 
that way, all that would have to be done, 
would be to seize him, and calling a car- 
riage, to bring him before the intendant. 
Should you require assistance, (which I 
doubt, for I have never heard of any one 
being seen with him, but two women 
who live there,) his house is in a respec- 
table neighbourhood and plenty of good 
citizens could be had by calling. Of 
course the police must be kept away— 
must not know of it. I have my suspi- 
cions in that way. The old scoundrel 
has plenty of money. Well gentlemen, 
what do you say ?” 

To the delight of the worthy officer, 
both Rupert and Oscar agreed to his 
proposition—Oscar from the fun of it, 
and because he believed, that should he 
succeed, it would do him good at head- 
quarters; and Rupert because he needed 
some excitement and could see no harm 
that could come of it, provided his good 
mother should never know that her son 
had become a volunteer policeman. Con- 
sequently, after another bottle had been 
emptied and a goed many words made 
use of, it was agreed that the two young 
men should, on the next day, take a car- 
riage, and armed with the necessary war- 
rant, proceed to the house of Monsieur 
Grillet, and when they should see him, 
(fortune so favouring them,) they should 
without any ceremony, seize him and 
march him down to the carriage. 

* You must not allow yourselves to be 
imposed upon,” said Gaspar. “ You may 
find him very ill, in bed, barely able to 
see you, or overwhelmed with some afflic- 
tion or other ; but even if they are put- 
ting him in his coffin, you will find him 
lively enough if you bring himto us. To 
make the arrest complete, the women 
folk must be brought along, and the house 
locked up. Should you see any things 
that look like his materials or implements, 
lay hold of them quickly. They may not 
be there when we visit the house, even if 
you do lock it.” 

These particulars being settled, the 
pleasant party broke up. 

The next day, about noon (the warrant 
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having been previously sent to Oscar,) 
our friends proceeded in a comfortable 
vehicle, to the house of M. Grillet. 

Following the advice of Gaspar, they 
left their carriage at a short distance 
from the gentleman’s door, (as was the 
custom of his ordinary visiters,) and 
walked on, boldly seeking for M. Grillet. 

There were not many persons in the 
street, and not being quite certain of the 
house, Rupert asked an old gentleman, 
who was sitting in the sun on the steps of 
a house, playing with some children, if 
he could direct him to the abode of M. 
Grillet. 

“Oh yes, sir,’”’ said he, putting down 
a plump baby who bad climbed on his 
knee, “ this next house is his—the next 
steps to mine, sir—ah, Sarah!” said he, 
to a young girl who was just coming out of 
the front door of the house designated, 
here are two young men who wish to see 
your master.” 

“Ts he within?” said Rupert, to the girl. 

‘“‘T will see, sir,”’ said she, and she ran 
back into the house. After some delay, she 
returned and said that her master was in 
and would see them—uaccordingly they 
entered and were shown up stairs into a 
back-room, fitted up as a library or study 
and which was tenanted by an old gen- 
tleman, who received them politely and 
desired them to be seated. He had a 
pleasant countenance and his long white 
hair gave him a venerable and peaceful 
appearance. : 

“You wished to see me, gentlemen ?” 
said he, smiling benignly. 

“Yes,” said Rupert, ‘* we called to see 
if we could not make some arrangement 
with you regarding—” at this moment 
he was interrupted by the eutrance of a 
young lady, bearing a cup and spoon. 
Seeing strangers, she was about to with- 
draw, when the old man called out to 
her: ‘Give me the cup, Eugenié, and 
then you may wait a while, my dear—I 
am engaged just now.” 

The lady having handed him the smok- 
ing cup, was retiring, when Rupert arose, 
“T beg, Mademoiselle. that you will wait 
one moment—I am sorry to say it, but 
Monsieur, I arrest you!” 
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** Arrest me!” cried the old man, “ you 
—you—why, who are you?” and he rose 
from his chair while the young girl run- 
ning towards him, threw her arms around 
him, and trembling as much as he, 
seemed endeavouring to support him. 

“We are not the police,” suid Rupert, 
** but we are acting for them.” 

“Ah!” said the old man “ for the po- 
lice—yes—yes, I see,” and totally over- 
come, he sank into his chair and covered 
his face with his hands, 


“T wish you to see that we have au- 
thority” said Rupert, “and would like 
you to look over this warrant.” 

The old man did not look up, but lift- 
ing his hand motioned Rupert away— 

“It is enough,” said he, “I do not 
wish anything more.” 

The old man now sobbed audibly and 
the young girl kneeling by him mingled 
her tears and lamentations with his. The 
scene was affecting in the extreme, and 
Rupert and Oscar could scarcely restrain 
their tears. 


“Ah!” said the old man, “It is 
Charles—my dear—we are all ruined. 
Something has happened to him—had it 
not been so, this could not have fallen on 
us. Oh! that I should live—” 

‘No! no! Father!” cried the girl, “it 
cannot be—” 

“My dear sir,” said Rupert, advancing, 
“T assure you it pains me, but I must in- 
sist upon your immediate departure, Are 
you willing to accompany me quietly to 
the carriage ?” 

“ Yes—yes,”’ said the old man, “ but 
what of her—my daughter.” 

“She must go with us,” answered 
Rupert, “I suppose she will not desire 
to leave you.” 

‘She too—she too!” muttered the old 
man, “That will be all—every one of 
us.” He now drew his daughter closer 
to his side and whispered something in 
her ear, and then raising his head, asked 
Rupert if they would be so kind as to 
leave him alone a few minutes, 

Rupert could not answer, but he shook 
his head. 

The old man looked fixedly at him for 
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a moment.and turging to his daughter, 
said: ‘Go, prepare Yourself, and bring 
me my hat and cloak.” As she left 
the room Rupert motioned to Oscar, 
who followed her. At this, her father 
half “rose from his chair, clenched his 
long bony handpand with pale face and 
flashing eyes, seemed about to resent the 
insult; but he fell back without saying 
anything; and remained with his eyes 
closed and lips tremulously moving, un- 
til his daughter returned. 

After wrapping himself up warmly, 
assisted by the young girl,—the old gen- 
tleman looked around him at the room, 
the furniture, his books, &c., with an un- 
easy air. 

“You need not fear,” said Rupert, 
“that anything will be injured—I shal 
lock up the house.” 

“Young man!” said the other, “ what 
matters it to me? Ido not expect to re- 
turn to this house,” 

Iie then, with a hesitating step, ad- 
vanced toward a secretary, which, open- 
ing, he pulled out a drawer and took from 
it a small metallic box, which he was 
about to put into the pocket of his doub- 
let. But Rupert stepping up, demanded 
in a low tone, but firmly, that he should 
give him that box. 

*““No, no!” screamed the old man, 
springing away as if he had suddenly re- 
gained his youth, “never, never! You 
have noright! you shall not touch it,” and 
he clasped it in his hands as if he would 
keep it from all the world. Rupert stood 
for a moment irresolute; and then advanc- 
ing, took it by force from the trembling 
oldman. This seemed to almost break 
his heart, and his scbs and his daughter’s 
lamentations, were nearly enough to 
cause the two young men to rush from 
the house, and leave to themselves these 
unfortunate victims of the law. But 
their sense of duty triumphed, and after 
Oscar had made a hasty tour of the house 
in search of the servant, and then, being 
unsuccessful, had called the carriage to 
the door, he carried the maiden, almost 
fainting, down stairs, while Rupert sup- 
ported the steps of her equally helpless 
father. When they had placed them in 


the carriage and had locked up the house, 
front and back, they drove off. It was 
now raining a little and there were but 
few persons in the street. During the 
ride, the prisoners remained with their 
heads bowed down and their faces cover- 
ed. They soon arrived at the place of 
meeting appointed by Gaspar, and found 
that officer waiting for them, in a high 
state of excitement—when the carriage 
stopped and Rupert and Oscar alighted, 
Gaspar peeped inside and rubbing his 
hands with delight, ran into the house. 
Directly he re-appeared, and although it 
was now raining hard, he led the prison- 
ers round through a court to a door in 
the back of the house and then conduct- 
ing them up to the second floor, showed 
them to a room and locked them in, 
Rupert and Oscar were taken directly 
before M. du Barron, the intendant. 
This gentleman examined them thorough- 
ly, and after regretting that they had not 
secured the servant, he gave them the 
highest praise for their conduct, assuring 
Rupert, that though he must of course, 
from his position, be content with the 
pleasure that he must feel in having so 
well served the State, that care should be 
taken that the merit of his friend should 
be made known to his superior officers. 
Then taking the box which Rupert had 
secured, he went into an adjoining room 
to examine it. Our two friends were just 
about leaving the house when M. du Bar- 
ron returned, his face livid with rage, and 
his whole form trembling with passion : 
“Where are they?” he cried, ‘‘ The 
hoary old villian! Take me to them in- 
stantly—he is no man, but a devil!” 
Gaspar could scarcely jump forward 
quickly enough to precede him with the 
keys, before he was out of the door and 
on his way to the prisoners. 

Rupert and Oscar now waited a few 
minutes in conversation in regard to this 
strange behaviour, with two or three of- 
ficers who were in the room. 

A great noise of running and shouting 
was heard, and now again appeared M. 
du Barron at full speed, closely followed 
by Gaspar. The intendant was in a more 
terrific passion than before; he stood at 
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the door, stamping his feet, foaming at 
the mouth and presenting an awful ap- 
pearance to the astonished inmates of the 
room. 

“ Black-hearted wretches!” at length 
he gasped, addressing Rupert and Oscar, 
‘‘Dumber than dumb dogs—how dare 
you ?—ha—-to drag them—like slaves— 
in rain and storm—beasts that you are! 
to drag here my father and my sister!” At 
these words he drew his sword and rushed 
upon the young men, but Gaspar, who 
had been prepared for violence, threw up 
his sword and unceremoniously hustled 
our friends out of the door; following 
them and holding the door behind him, 
he said hurriedly: ‘How could you 
have made such a mistake? It was his 
father’s house you entered—several doors 
from the rightone. Thatbox contained the 
picture of his mother and himself—an 
infant—he is raging.” 

When Rupert quickly explained to the 
panting officer, how he had been directed 
to the house by an old gentleman, whom 
he described at Gaspar’s request, the lat- 
ter exclaimed, with a grimace, 

‘Ah! that was Grillet !” 

This affair did not cause Oscar’s pro- 
motion, and Rupert did not dabble in po- 
lice matters again, even for the pleasura- 
ble excitement of the thing, and when he 
was positively sure that his mother would 
never hear of it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A SECOND VISIT TO ESTANDEUX AND A 
TALE OF LOVE AND SPOTS. 


In the spring, Rupert returned to La- 
chandais ; and there, in his fields and in 
his woods, and under his native sky, 
knew more happiness and elasticity of 
spirits that he had felt for a year. 

Of course all idea of the army was 
given up. He was sick of Paris, and de- 
sired only to superintend and improve 
his estate, which had been much neglect- 
ed by his father, while forming brilliant 
plans for the advancement of Rupert. 

One fine June morning, his mother, 
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(who once more found her home the 
pleasantest place in Champaigne,) sur- 
prised him greatly by arfnouncing that in 
a few days she intended paying a visit to 
Estandeux, and that she wished“ Rupert 
to accompany her. ; 

No objection being possible to so rea- 
sonable a request, he was, whether he 
wished it or not, cantering at the appoint- 
ed time, by the side of the old family 
voiture, upon a horse greatly superior to 
Fernando in style and action, but certain- 
ly not in intrinsic virtue. 

When they reached Estandeux, Rupert 
could not refrain from noticing the great 
changes on every side. Scarcely were 
they near the entrance, when a porter 
ran out and threw open the great gates; 
and, as they rode up the wide, smooth 
road, emerging from the chestnat trees 
and oaks, he saw no traces of the inhos- 
pitable edifice, of which and its owner, 
he had had such bad accounts. Where it 
had stood, now stretched a smooth lawn, 
in the centre of which a fountain was 
playing. Here and there, on the grass 
and under the groups of trees, were sum- 
mer houses and statues; and the once 
“dark avenue” was now a noble approach 
to the Chateau. 

A wide and massive drawbridge span- 
ned the moat, and the grass which once 
grew so luxuriantly between the flag- 
stones, now seemed to have totally aban- 
doned the court-yard. 

Within the great door and about-the 
court, servants were standing or running 
to and fro, while through the gate at the 
side, might be seen ladies and gentlemen 
walking about the lawn, or seated under 
the trees, on chairs and rustic benches. 

‘“*Mademoiselle keeps plenty of excel- 
lent company, I do not doubt,” thought 
Rupert. 

They were received by Monsieur and 
Madame de Danaparte, in the most cor- 
dial manner. The two ladies, who had 
been slightly known to each other for 
twenty years, seated themselves by a win- 
dow to revive old days, while M. de Dan- 
aparte walked with Rupert around the 
spacious and tastefully furnished salon, 
speaking of the merits of the paintings 
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that. adorned the walls. Then upon a 
remark by Rupert, he volunteered to 
show him the improvements in the castle 
and led him through various halls and 
apartments, hung with rich tapestry and 
enriched with gilding and fine carving. 
They then ascended the great staircase 
into the upper corridor, where upon the 
tapestried walls hung the old family por- 
traits between suits of armor of the an- 
cient defenders of the castle. 

From above the window under which 
Rupert had once slept so well, now fell 
the broad folds of silken curtains edged 
with lace of gold, upon a damask-covered 
lounge. 

“Ah, sir!” said Rupert, “all this is 
very different from the corridor, I saw 
about a year ago.” 

“True, Monsieur,” replied the other. 
“* Have we not done well ?” 

“You have worked wonders, M. de 
Danaparte.”’ 

As they walked through some of the 
upper rooms, they did not pass a window 
without Rupert’s endeavouring to see 
Mademviselle upon the lawn. Once, he 
thought he recognized her, and although 
he soon saw that he was mistaken, his 
heart beat so violently as to cause him to 
dread the actual meeting. When they 
reéntered the salon, they found there, 
Mademoiselle Celeste. As she advanced 
to meet Rupert, she appeared to hesitate 
slightly, and well might she, for one 
could not see in the dignified and graceful 
man before her, much resemblance to the 
robust and impetuous youth who had, in 
Jess happy days, so warmly constituted 
himself her courier, 

As her white hand touched his, and 
his eyes met those that by night and day 
he had seen so many months, his hand 
did not tremble, nor did his countenance 
change its color, He was stronger than 
he thought, and the gentigman was to be 
seen—not the lover. 

As evening ‘approached, the guests be- 
gan to withdraw from the grounds and to 
fill the halis and saloons. They were a 
lively company, and seemed fully to ap- 
preciate both the charms of the place and 
those of its young mistress. With some 
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of them, Rupert was acquainted, and 
very few remained strangers before the 
supper was announced. Among these 
few, however, was a tall and handsome 
man, of perhaps forty-five years, whose 
dress and general bearing seemed to de- 
note a superiority, real or fancied, to the 
majority of those present, and whom Ru- 
pert had several times noticed with par- 
ticular attention as he passed through the 
rooms, 

Supper over, Rupert saw this gentle- 
man in converse with Madame de Dana- 
parte and shortly afterwards they ap- 
proached him, when after apologies for 
the unaccountable neglect of herself and 
husband, she introduced the Count de 
Souliére. Rupert’s astonishment at meet- 
ing with this man here, almost overcame 
his politeness, but he greeted him civilly, 
at least. 

The Count, however, was delighted to 
meet the young representative of one of 
the first families of the Province, and was 
so exceedingly affable and courteous, that 
when they separated, after many words 
from the Count and very few from Ru- 
pert, the latter said to himself, 

“If this man once lived like a drunken 
German baron, he is able at least, when 
circumstances demand it, to act like a 
French gentleman.” 

But the Chevalier thought none the 
better of him for that, and did not have 
to puzzle his brains long before he fan- 
cied he saw the object of the Count’s being 
here as a guest, where once he had lived 
as master. 

‘* Ashamed of the will obtained by the 
lawless youth, he designs, now to secure 
the estate by marriage. Oh! you are 
very generous, my good Count de Sou- 
liére! But we shall see—” 

Rupert arrested his thought. “‘ What 
have I to do with it? Shall J direct 
Mademoiselle’s choice of a husband?” 
And he walked out into the grounds, 
now lightened by the young moon, en- 
deavouring to bring his mind to what he 
considered its proper condition. 

His mother had informed him, soon 
after supper, that finding Madame de 
Danaparte so agreeable and so well 
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pleased at renewing their acquaintance, 
she had consented to make a longer visit 
than she had at first intended. 

“Of course you will remain,” said 
she, “and we can send Hugo in the 
morning for what we require.” 

Rupert reflected as he walked, that 
during the two or three days he might 
spend here, he would doubtless see 
enough to kill any pretentious feelings 
that might arise in his breast. ‘I may 
love her,” thought he, “I cannot do 
otherwise. But there is no need of my 
making myself ridiculous by supposing 
that she must necessarily feel as I do.” 

Engrossed by these stoical reflections, 
he proceeded down one of the broad 
paths of the garden, that appeared to be 
entirely deserted. He had not walked 
far before he heard behind him the 
sound of some one running after him, 
and turning, saw—Tiberius ! 

“ Hello!” cried Rupert, “‘ what next?” 

“‘Chevalier, your most obedient ser- 
vant!” said the Emperor, bowing low, 
while with a wave of his hand he brushed 
the feathers of his cap upon the ground. 

“‘T heard you had gone into the garden 
and have ventured to come here—I hope 
you will excuse me.” 

“T am glad to see you again, Tibe- 
rius,” said Rupert, “I was somewhat 
anxious about you—where have you 
been, and how did you come here?” 

“Oh Monsieur, it is a long story.” 

“ Well, is it a good one?” 

“It is one that I would rather hear 
from some one else than to have to tell it 
of myself, Monsieur.” 

“Ah!” said Rupert, ‘‘ you have not 
then been wholly fortunate. Tell me your 
story. I want something to make me 
forget something else, and if your adven- 
tures are not amusing, I can occupy my- 
self with the scenery, as I sit here upon 
this bench. You need not stand. I can 
very well dispense with that formality.” 

“Well, Monsieur,” said the dwarf, 
seating himself upon a grass bank ata 
short distance from the bench, “ you 
know that for sometime before you left 
Paris, I had but little to do and found 
plenty of time to walk about the streets. 
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One day as I was passing one of those 

dirty little streéts that cross the Rue St. 

Denis, I saw in a garden, not very far 

from the corner, a young woman, who 

was kneeling close by the fence, endeav- 
ouring by means of a stick, to draw to- 

wards her a handkerchief that had blown 

into the street. As I saw she could not 
get it very easily, I hurried up and 

handed it to her. She seemed pleased, 

and as she was a good looking girl, I was 
pleased too. After that I frequently 
passed down that street and almost al- 
ways saw her sitting in the garden. The 
front of the house was on the Rue St. 
Denis. It was a show-place, or house for 
the exhibition of remarkable objects, 
living and stuffed, pictures of which were 
hanging in abundance from the windows 
and about the door, I consequently sup- 
posed that she was the daughter of the 
proprietor, and it was not long before I 
made her acquaintance, for in good truth, 
Monsieur, she took my fancy greatly. 
Well, every afternoon, she would be in 
the garden, and I would climb over the 
fence and sit by her. The gate was el- 
ways locked. She soon began to return 
my affection and I spent a good many 
happy hours with her. One evening 
when I had stayed much longer than 
usual, I heard a little bell in the house, 
and she, starting up, said that she must 
go in. “Go in!” said I, “surely you 
are not obliged to go whenever they may 
choose to ring a bell? “Oh! yes, I must, 
said she, “I’m a spotted woman!” You 
may be sure, Monsieur, that this amazed 
me. She did not say anything more 
then, but the next evening she explained 
the whole matter to me. Every night 
she made her appearance before the pub- 
lic, with her face, neck and arms, covered 
with blue spots,as big as hen’s eggs; 
which she washed off every morning. 
When I seemed surprised at this, she 
pulled up her sleeves and showed me her 
arms, with the great blue spots on them. 
“Some of the people,” said she, ‘‘don’t 
believe that I am spotted all over, and so 
I uncover my arms and show them that 
Iam. These I always keep on, because 
I dont see them, but I wash them off 
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wherever I can put my-eyes on them, as 
soon as I can—I hate spots!” After you 
had left the city Monsieur, I told her 
that I was afraid I could not come and 
see her as often as (fore, because, if I 
got another place, i should not have so 
much time ta spare. ‘‘ Why could’nt you 
come here ;” said she, “ Our dwarf died 
a month or two ago and I have no doubt 
you would do very well, if you knew 
some tricks,” So I spoke to the proprie- 
tor and he soon engaged me, for I showed 
him some of the tricks I used to play 
when Emperor. That, was my place. 
For a while, I liked it very well, although 
they kept me pretty busy, for I could 
turn my hand to almost anything. I 
used to paint the spotted woman every 
evening, besides doing many other jobs 
during the day. I undertook to “finish 
off” the learned pig, but I had trouble 
enough, for he was the very stupidest 
hog that ever I saw. On the stage at 
night, I played the drum while the Hun- 
garian Wild Man danced in chains ; and 
fed the Disabled One, who always took 
his slender meals in public (of course he 
had plenty besides, in the daytime). He 
was said to have been blown up by pow- 
der and having no use of his limbs, I 
used to feed him with thin gruel with a 
spoon. The proprietor said that he 
brought more elderly women than any- 
thing else he had tu show. I also per- 
formed with the Giantess, and you may 
be sure I had my hands full. For a 
month or so, I got on very well until the 
Giantess began to get jealous. She took 
a fancy to me, and because I could’nt 
bear to come near the great fat, greasy, 
thing, she persecuted the Spotted Woman 
and me, in every possible way. Every 
body took her part, except the Wild Man 
(who was a mild little tailor, who had 
got a horrible hoarseness, and who was 
plastered all over with far and long hair, 
and wore chains in public). He, secretly, 
‘was my friend and saved me from many 
a bad turn. About this time the Spotted 
Woman was sent away to another house 
belonging to the proprietor, in one of the 
Provinces. Before she went (and it was 
hard to part with her,) she warned me 
to beware of the Giantess, for she was 





mighty wicked when she chose to be— 
and it was said that when she sat down 
on the other dwarf and killed him, she 
did it on purpose! After my dear friend 
had gone, the place was dull enough. 
The Giantess never tired of showing her 
spite against me, and as no one was al- 
lowed to worry her, for fear of making 
her lose flesh, I had to bear it the best I 
could. But one night, when the room 
was full, she did the one thing that was 
wanting. 

* As I was playing in the ‘ Little Hus- 
band’ she took me up by the ears, and 
in spite of my cries und kicks, gave me 
a sounding kiss. The audience was de- 
lighted and applauded tremendously. 
She tried to do it again, but I was fiery 
mad and slipped away; while the pro- 
prietor came forward and announced that 
this favourite act would be repeated the 
next evening. I vowed to myself that he 
told a lie, and when the Giantess came 
in and was leaning against a table, to 
rest herself, after the performance, I 
sprang up behind her and gave hera — 
blow that would have broken her back, 
if she had’nt been so fat. I then bolted 
out of the door, over the fence and away 
I went down the street. 

““Never was there such a hub-bub. 
The whole establishment broke loose 
after me, for the proprietor shouted: 
‘ten pistoles to whoever catches him!’ 
You should have seen the Disabled One! 
He was after me like lightning, and if I 
had not slipped up an alley, I believe he 
would have caught me. But I got safely 
off, and after maintaining myself fora 
few days by running errands, and such 
things, by selling my coat and boots, I 
hired a wagoner who was going to 
Troyes, to take me with him; so that I 
reached the Chateau in bad condition. 
But Mademoiselle has been very kind to 
me, and I think I’shall stay here the rest 
of my days—if I don’t turn fool.” 

Rupert was amused by this story—but 
changing the subject, he asked Tiberius, 
how long the Count de Souliére had been 
staying there. 

“Ah yes!” said the dwarf, drawing 
down the corners of his mouth, “ Mon- 
sieur has seen him then. He has been 
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here, at different times, for nearly the 
whole Spring. He persecutes Mademoi- 
selle—but it’s no use. He never will get 
her—she hates him.” 

“What!” cried Rupert, “How do you 
know that?” 

“Well, Mademoiselle Heloise says so.” 

«So you listen to Mademoiselle Heloise, 
do you?” said Rupert, smiling. 

“Oh!” said the dwarf, “ that is all 
made right. If it had’nt been, I should 
not have been here. We are older now, 
M. de Lachandais.” 

‘‘ Yes—yes—certainly. Older, to be 
sure—well, you may go, now Tiberius.” 

Rupert sat sometime longer on the 
bench, in the moonlight. Of course he 
did not pay any attention—none in the 
least—to the gossip of the dwarf, but he 
sat, and reflected. 


CHAPTER XV. 


TREATING OF PASSIONS, AMOROUS AND 
OTHERWISE. 


The next morning Mademoiselle ap- 
proached M. de Lachandais. 

“T have to thank you, Monsieur,— 
thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for what you have done for me. I know 
not why you should have taken so much 
trouble for one who was then but a stran- 
ger, almost friendless ; but, be assured, 
my friend, that I can never, never forget 
your noble kindness.” 

And, before Rupert could answer her, 
she was gone. 

The Chevalier remained astounded. 
He could not imagine how his services 
could have called forth such gratitude. 
He was at aloss. Was this merely ex- 
cess of courtesy? Ah! he did not know 
that Tiberius had been talking to Mad- 
emoiselle, That he had told her (and 
afterwards requested her to keep the in- 
formation secret, as he had no right to 
say anything about it,) that she owed her 
good fortune entirely to M. de Lachan- 
dais, and to those in his employ. That 
M. de Souliére would never have ignored 
the will, had he not been induced by Ru- 
pert’s agency. And that the Chevalier 
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would never merition, or allow any one 
to mention, that he had done anything of 
the kind. 

What a pity it was that neither Mad- 
emoiselle, the Count, or Rupert could 
ever know how much this disinterested 
little angel had done for them! But it 
was not his fault that two of them did 
not know it. To the day of his death he 
regretted the necessity of his remaining 
an unknown and unrewarded benefactor. 

This was a happy day for Rupert. He 
walked with Mademoiselle, and he talked 
with her, though, of course, many others 
shared that privilege at the same time. 
As for de Souliére, he never lost sight 
of her, especially if Rupert was near. 
He evidently saw all that was to be 
seen. 

When Rupert retired that evening, he 
felt that he was a lost man, The fair 
Celeste had, all unwittingly, wrapped her 
chains more securely around him. Al- 
though be had not been left a minute 
alone with her, the charms of her mind 
and manner, even in general society, and 
the delicious sweetness of her voice, com- 
pletely overpowered and drove entirely 
from the field all his stoicism and all his 
philosophy. 

The next day was to be the last of 
their visit, and he determined that if 
such a thing could possibly be accom- 
plished he would see her alone, and de- 
cide his fate. Longer suspense, added to 
absence, would be impossible for him to 
bear. Oh! he was the true lover now! 
The last thing he thought of before he 
went to sleep was, that it would be very 
difficult to see the lady alone in a house 
so full of guests. 

But fortune favoured him, for the next 
day was exceedingly warm, so that after 
dinner all the guests seemed to be tak- 
ing their siestas, and the castle was won- 
drously still. Even out of doors, in the 
sunny air, one could hear only the buz- 
zing of the insects, and the dropping of 
the fountain jets. Rupert was sitting 
alone by one of the windows of the lower 
floor, lazily watching the bees as they 
were humming over the flowers on a 
large bush close to him, and forgetting 
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his love, and all the world, in little fits 
of drowsiness, when he heard a door 
open at no great distance, and in a mo- 
ment he saw Mademoiselle walking 
rather quickly down one of the broad 
garden paths. She wore a little straw 
hat and carried a book in her hand. 


Rupert’s heart beat fast. That path 
he knew joined, at a distance of perhaps 
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led during his détour. ‘ No, Monsieur,” 
said he, “ I’m going up this path.” 

“Indeed! Perhaps you are unac- 
quainted with the grounds, This path 
leads to—” 

“‘ A summer-house,” said Rupert. 

“OQ! you know that then,” said the 
Count, with the very slightest shade of 
annoyance perceptible upon his well dis- 


”? 


ciplined countenance. ‘“‘ But are you 
aware, my friend, that this summer-house 
is generally considered private, and that 
now—” 


a hundred yards, another, which led into 
a little summer house, beautifully seclu- 
ded among tall trees and shrubbery, in 
which he had sat alone the preceding 
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evening, thinking what happiness it 
would be if he were not alone. ‘She 
is going there,” thought Rupert, “and 
in despite of everything I go too.” 

So he quietly stepped out of an open 
door into the grounds. But he stopped a 
moment, for it would not do to follow her 
directly as he might be observed, and 
that he did not desire. No, he would 
not even go in that direction. So he 
walked at a good pace to the lake, and 
along the shore until he had gone con- 
siderably past the summer house, and 
then down a path which joined diagonally 
the one in which he had seen Celeste, at 
exactly the point where the summer-house 
path commenced. He was not far from 
this point when he heard heavy footsteps 
approaching on the path from the house. 
His first feeling was that of vexation at 
thus being intruded upon—his next, cu- 
riosity in regard to the intruder. He 
could not see across the high and dense 
shrubbery that came to an apex where 
the paths met—but he would soon be 
there, and hurrying on, he turned the 
point, and stood face to face with Count 
de Souliére. 

Both bowed courteously. 

“Ah!” said: the Count, “ you, too, 
Monsieur, are seeking relief amid these 
shades. Returning, I presume, to the 
Chateau ?” 

“No,” said Rupert, who imagined that 
the Count must have been informed of 
this opportunity, (for which he had 
doubtless been waiting,) for had he seen 
Mademoiselle leave the house, he, Ru- 
pert would certainly have been forestal- 


“Tt contains Mademoiselle d’Estan- 
deux,” again interrupted Rupert in the 
most tranquil tones. 

“Oh! ho!” said the Count, raising his 
eyebrows very high. “Then allow me 
to suggest, my very dear Monsieur de 
Lachandais, that it would doubtless be 
more agreeable to you to postpone your 
interview. I beg a thousand pardons, 
but I have an appointment with Mad- 
emoiselle.” 

“Count de Souliére,” said Rupert, 
stepping up closer to him, “you are a 
liar !” 

A suppressed cry burst from de Sou- 
liére, and his hand fell upon his sword. 


“Gentlemen!” said a voice from up 
the path, and turning together, they saw 
Mademoiselle Celeste standing at the 


door of the summer-house. Each made 
her a profound bow, and, side by side, 
they advanced towards her. 

““We were about visiting you, Mademoi- 
selle,” said the Count, with a smile, “ and 
were disputing a point of preéminence.” 

“Ah!” said she, “I perceive, gentle- 
men, that you are each too polite for your 
own interests. If I had not appeared, 
I presume you would have been dispu- 
ting still.” 

“Possibly,” said Rupert. 

‘‘Well, then, let me settle this friend- 
ly contest. I am about to return to the 
Chateau, and I beg of you each an arm.” 


The sun had scarcely reached the 
horizon that evening, when, in a meadow, 
at a distance from the Chateau, behind 
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a thick copse, might have been heard the 
scraping of rapiers, and the ring of 
steel. 

And, as the sun sank behind the 
earth, the bleeding and senseless form 
of Rupert was borne by four gentlemen 
into the castle hall. 


When Rupert first descended from his , 


sick room leaning on the arm of M. de 
Danaparte, an August sun was shining 
through the windows of the grand salon. 

And the sun shone upon Celeste—the 
Celeste he had dreamed of in the restless 
nights, and that he had so wildly loved 
during the long, long days that his world 
had been shut in by four white curtains. 
And the sun never shone brighter. 

In a few days he appeared strong 
enough to allow his mother to remit her 
tender charge over him, and return to 
her home, where her presence was im- 
peratively demanded. So, in the hope 
of soon seeing him at Lachandais, she 
left him under the care of his kind 
friends. He could not have fallen into 
better hands. M. de Danaparte was like 
a father to him; and, although but one 
or two of the guests remained, he did 
not suffer for society, for no one could 
have been more attentive and agreea- 
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ble to him than the two ladies of the 
house. 


During the first week of his convales- 
cence, Mademoiselle Celeste was delight. 
fully kind to him, but as he grew better, 
and became less and less an invalid 
needing attention, she became more re- 
served, and, before many days, he perceiv- 
ed that she was seldom to be seen but 
when the family was present. 

It had been vastly pleasant at the close 
of a long summer day to saunter down 
one of the broad paths leaning on M. de 
Danaparte, and talking to Mademoiselle 
Celeste, who walked upon the other side, 
while Tiberius ran before to remove any 
stray branch or other obstacle that might 
encumber the path. And when they had 
seated themselves on a bench to rest be- 
fore returning, to have the gardener 
bring peaches, rich and ripe, and Mad- 
emoiselle select the most delicate for the 
invalid. 

OQ! those were happy days! 

But now he was strong enough to walk 
by himself, and if he wished- peaches, he 
was at full liberty to pick them. 


Sometimes whole days would pass 
without his seeing Mademoiselle until 
the evening, but she would then amply 
repay him for his foreed abstinence of 
her society by couversation the most de- 
lightful he had ever heard. 





THE MOTHER’S DREAM. 


*Twas night, and on her couch a weary motker lay, 
Weary with petty cares that wore her strength away ; 

Sadly she called to mind the aspirations high 

Born in her heart, and mourned that they unfledged must die. 
Each morn she rose resolving ere she slept to feed 

The intellectual longings, and the craving need 

For mental food, which called as loudly in her breast 

For sustenance, as hungry birds within a nest; 

Sadly she felt they called in vain, that day by day 

All unimproved time’s golden sand was slipping fast away. 
What should she do? she could not feed both heart and mind. 


While one pressed forward must the other lag behind? 
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Daily she strove each pressing duty to fulfil, 

But every evening found some unaccomplished still. 

If all her petty household cares were duly wrought, 

Her children’s bodies cared for, could their minds be taught ? 
“ Wrapped in a napkin” must her talent useless lie ? 
Must she not render some account of it on high ? 

Or was “ what shall we eat and drink, and where-with-all 
Be clothed” wpon her ear forever more to fall, 

Excluding all that cheerful music clear and sweet 

That from her heart-strings once had freely gushed, to meet 
Responsive notes from one fond heart which o’er her hung 
So proudly glorying in each gladsome strain she sung. 
Now in her darkened soul was only care and strife, 
Conflicting duties wore away her strength and life. 

Oh! should she not at once select the “ better part,” 
Press onward with a Mary’s not a Martha’s heart ; 

Or must the mother’s instinct conquer in the fight, 

And for a “ mess of pottage” sell the soul’s birthright? 
She could not solve the question, and with thinking worn 
Upon the wings of sleep her soul was upward borne 
Beyond the clouds to’ards Heaven’s ethereal sky; 

And looking backward, saw a rocky mountain high 

Rise from the green enamelled earth below. 

Its towering peak wrapped in a shining robe of snow. 

Up its steep side a feeble woman slowly crept, 

Against her throbbing heart a tiny infant slept, 

Three other children fair and bright around her played 
And by their lingering steps her earnest zeal delayed ; 
Now, o’er a stone one by the wayside tripped and fell, 
And she must pause “to kiss the spot and make it well;”’ 
By briars torn another calls on her to stay, 

And now her eldest boy is wandering from the way. 

She binds the wound and gertly calls the truant back, 
Leading his wavering steps awhile along the track. 
Sadly she grieves she cannot press more quickly on, 

“ E’er Duty’s hill is scaled life’s brightness will be gone,” 
She sighing said, and on the dark side looked alone, 

Nor raised her eyes to where the light of love still shone 
With brighter radiance on the rugged mountain’s snow 
Than in the smooth and softly verdant plain below. 

She did not see that while she paused each grief to soothe, 
And strove life’s pathway for those little feet to smooth, 
How many a stumbling block in her own doubtful way 
Like blessed angels, they unknowing rolled away ; 

How oft their childish arms delaying round her clung 
When o’er a precipice her hasty footsteps hung, 

And when for them she strove the thorny path to clear, 
Knew not that danger to herself was lurking near ; 

That her own wavering faith grew stronger, brighter still, 
As their young souls with holy truths she sought to fill. 


Nor when she stopped for them the wayside flowers to twine, 
Thought not that they in Mem’ry’s garland bright would shine, 
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To guide their steps through life along the narrow way, 
Or gently draw them back if they should go astray. 


But in her dream the weary mother sleeping still, 
Saw these were helps, not clogs, in climbing Duty’s hill. 
And waking hid the lesson deep within her heart, 


Resolving up that hill next morn afresh to start, 
Unmurmuring at the petty round she daily trod, 
But doing what came first, and leaving all to God. 


TENELLA. 





THAT D——D MAN.—TREATED SCIENTIFICALLY. 


APOLOGETICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


Swearing in print, or out of print, I 
cheerfully acknowledge to be wrong, even 
very wrong ; and if I were writing merely 
to please the ladies, I would’nt do it; or 
if I were ambitious of numbering myself 
among the pious novelists and tale- writers 
of the day, I would’nt do it. But as I 
am extremely anxious not to be mistaken 
for a writer of fiction of any sort, whether 
pious or profane, and inasmuch as this 
paper claims for itself the gravity of a 
Scientific Treatise—being, in fact, the first 
of a series of Social Ethnological Mono- 
graphs, which I am getting up—I take 
the liberty, at the outset, of calling 
things by their True, Technical, Scientific 
names, 

If it be objected that “That D—d 
Man” is a Technicality not to be found 
in the Terminology of any known Science, 
but, on the contrary, is very plain Eng- 
lish, plain indeed as the nose on a man’s 
face, or the end of the world to the Rev. 
Dr. Cummings, I reply that when a 
Scientific Pioneer chooses to investigate, 
analyze, classify, systematize, and ar- 
range the facts either of the Objective or 
Subjective world, in a manner peculiar 
to himself, and thereby to originate a 
wholly new Science, or to develop a pre- 
viously undeveloped portion of a Science 
already known, he is therefor, and by 
common consent, as well as by long- 
established usage, entitled to the privi- 


lege not only of naming his Science, or part 
of Science, by whatsoever name may best 
accord with his own notion of Things, 
but has also the further and most inesti- 
mable privilege of naming Things already 
known by names as unpronounceable, in- 
comprehensible, and outrageous as it is 
possible for the Human Mind to con- 
ceive. I am well persuaded that this 
name-giving privilege is at once the 
strongest incentive to intellectual exer- 
tion, and the sweetest, the most dearly 
prized, and freely exercised prerogative 
of the Scientific Man; as any one who 
will look into a book on Archeology, 
Conchology, Biology, Ichthyology, or any 
other Ology, will abundantly perceive. 

I am also aware that this inestimable 
Privilege has been abused; and, as I am 
about cutting the first swath in one of 
those numerous untried and unexplored 
Fields of Research, which lie on every 
side of the present well-defined and well. 
recognised limits of the Domain of 
Human Knowledge, I am determined 
to disregard all established Scientific 
Usages, and to discountenance the ex- 
ploits of every Swath-Cutter of the 
Untried and Unexplored who has pre- 
ceded me, by avoiding all obscurities, by 
ignoring the Greek and Latin languages, 
and by erecting a System of Anglo-Saxon 
Technicalities which shall be intelligible 
to the humblest understanding. Iid-ed 
this laudable desire, on my part, to make 
myself understood by persons even of the 
meanest intellectual capacity was so 
urgent, that it was with the utmost did- 
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culty I gained my consent not to say 
“That D—n Man” instead of “That 
D—d Man ;” that, by chiming in with 
the popular misuse of the King’s Eng- 
lish, I might not only make myself clear 
to the Vulgar Herd, but, at the same 
time, might show my utter contempt for 
by-gone Things, whether Past tenses or 
Past people. But, in order to forestall 
any back-handed compliments from pe- 
dants, who may hint that I make use of 
the English because I am not acquainted 
with any other language, it would, per- 
haps, be well to state here that it would 
have been quite as easy for me to have 
headed this article “ L’homme Damné,” 
or “Homo Damnatus,” or “’O Avépwros 
Karadedtxacpevos,” as “ That D—d Man;” 
for I have been to School a good deal in 
my time, and have, besides, a large stock 
of old Dictionaries in a big Box under 
the Bed. 

Trusting that the above apology may 
prove entirely sufficient and acceptable 
to the most fastidious and ecclesiastical 
of my readers, I proceed at once to clear 
away those unavoidable Scientific Jargon- 
isms—the stick-weed, so to speak—which 
encompass and obscure the untried and 
unexplored Field, into the bosom of 
which we purpose eventually to penetrate. 

I have claimed in my Specification—if 
I may be allowed to infringe upon the 
language of the applicants for patent- 
rights—that this Paper, so far from being 
a fictitious essay, is entitled to the con- 
sideration which attaches to a Scientific 
Treatise, and is, in fact, an Ethnological 
Monograph—the first of a Series which 
I have in contemplation. Thus it will be 
seen, that at the very Thresh-hold of our 
Undertaking, we are encountered by two 
most formidable Dead-Letter obscurities 
—to wit: “Ethnological” and ‘ Mono- 
graph.” It, therefore, becomes my duty, 
as a Technical Reformer, to reduce these 
_very ugly-looking and badly-sounding 
expressions into intelligible and melli- 
fluous English—to explain their mean- 
ing, to translate them, in short, to give 
the sense of them; a Task not less easy 
than pleasant to one, who, like myself, is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Technical Philanthropy. 
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We will, if you please, first examine 
“Monograph,” as being the easier word 
to explain, and the one concerning which 
I shall have the least to say. With re- 
gard to “ Ethnological,” I foresee that I 
shall be somewhat tedious, but think 
I may safely promise the courteous and 
patient reader not to detain him longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Should the 
charge of having been already unneces- 
sarily tedious be preferred against me, 
I might meet and rebut the same by re- 
ferring to the customary Method of 
Scientific Men—which Method consists 
not so much in .imparting knowledge as 
in explaining every Step and Process by 
which the small item of information 
finally unfolded has beenattained ; where- 
by a great deal of labour is expended 
seemingly to very little purpose—as if 
one should cut down an entire forest in 
order to exhibit an Acorn, a Horn But- 
ton, a Pin’s Head, or such Matter, which 
he had found in the midst thereof. An 
ordinary person would take the Acorn, 
Button, or What Not, up in his hand and 
bring it out into the open Daylight; but 
as such procedure would obviously have 
in it no Scientific Method, it would be 
in vain fur the wretch who had been 
guilty of such simplicity to hope ever to 
obtain the least attention of the Scientific 
world. 

But to return to our subject. 

‘“* Monograph,” I find, on reference to 
the Box under the Bed, is derived from 
two Greek Words, which, because my 
publishers have but a small stock of Greek 
Type, I will not mention, and means “an 
Account or Description of a single Thing, 
or a class of Things.” Thus, a bill 
rendered by a Barkeeper against an indi- 
vidual for intoxicating beverages,—com- 
pounded, whether of a single kind of 
liquor, as Brandy, or a variety of liquors, 
say Gin, Whiskey, Rum, Lager-Bier,—is 
a Monograph. Or, to make the meaning 
still more plain, if my reader should 
write a description of a Cow-Track, that 
would be a Monograph; if he should 
describe several kinds of Cow-Tracks, as, 
for example, the short-horn Track, the 
devon Track, the durham Track—the de- 
scription would still be a Monograph; 
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but if, in addition to his description of 
the Tracts, he should give an account of 
the mode, manner, or Method in which 
his Sister Mary milks the cows that make 
the Tracks, then that would be a Poly- 
graph. Hence it follows, that a descrip- 
tion, or account of ‘‘That D—d Man,” 
may, without any impropriety, be styled 
a Monograph. This, I hope, is suffici- 
ently clear to all. 

We come next to the consideration of 
“‘ Ethnologiecal,” or that which pertains 
to Ethnology. 

What, then, is Ethnology? Here we 
again encounter two Greek words, with 
which the condition of my publishers 
prevents me from acquainting my readers. 
I may say, however, that Ethnology 
means a Treatise on nations, or races of 
Mankind; and I will add, that foot-races 
do not properly come under this head, 
nor is there any allusion to ginger. But 
when Moses tells us that Noah had three 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and that 
“of these was the whole earth over- 
spread,” this is the first hint of Eth- 
nology, and the verse containing that 
statement is the first Ethnological Mono- 
graph on record. Other illustrations 
might be given, and would be, did I not 
fear to presume too much on the reader’s 
ignorance. 

** But,” it will be said, “ ‘That D—d 
Man’ is not a nation or race of Mankind, 
or if there be a nation of Those D—d Men, 
this article should have been headed ac- 
cordingly.” I answer, that I have quali- 
fied the present Paper, and others in 
contemplation, by the term Social—they 
are Social Ethnological Monographs, or 
Monographs pertaining to, or treating of 
the Ethnology of Society. 

All Ethnologists who have preceded 
me have contemplated the races of Man- 
kind as constituting one Great Society. 
I, too, look upon Society as composed of 
races, but of races marked by new 
divisions, new distinctions, new peculi- 
arities, unknown to, or at least not pointed 
out, nay, not even hinted at, by any of 
my Predecessors. The distinctions be- 
tween the different races of Mankind, as 
pointed out by the ordinary Ethnologists, 
are common to the perception and under- 
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standing of all men. They refer to: the 
Colour, Form, Size, Weight, Bones, Hair, 
Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, Re- 
ligion, Temperament, Aptitudes, Intel- 
lect, Morals, History; in fine, to all the, 
perceptible and cognizable properties of 
the races, considered in an Objective 
Puint of View. The distinctions between 
the different races of Society, as pointed 
out by Myself, are Uncommon and Im- 
perceptible; they refer not to the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral Peculiarities of 
the Individual or race, but to the Impres- 
sion which the Sum-total, or Any of 
these peculiarities, or None of them, may 
produce upon the Instinctive Sensibilities 
of the Person having the Individual or 
race under contemplation. A case, or 
cases in point, might be adduced, but as 
one or more will readily suggest itself to 
every reader, and as the introduction of 
them at this point might detract from the 
merit or interest of the main body of my 
Performance, I Omit them. 

The difference between other Ethnolo- 
giste and Myself may be briefly stated, - 
thus: 

They treat of the races of Mankind— 
I treat of the races of Society. 

They consider the subject in a General 
and Objective Point of View-—I consider 
the subject in a Personal and Subjective 
Point of View. 

They make Outward, Sensible Proper- 
ties the basis of their distinctions—I 
make Inward, Instinctive Impressions 
the basis of My distinctions. 

To return, then, to the Definitions with 
which we started. I believe I have fully 
elucidated the meaning of Social Ethno- 
logical Monograph, and need scarcely 
state that by these words I intend to con- 
vey the Idea of an Account of a race or 
races of Society. But, to prevent the 
possibility of misconception and to leave 
not even a shadow of doubt as to the na- 
ture of My projected Essays, I will, by 
way of reducing my meaning within the 
narrowest conceivable limits, and of de- 
fining my definition with the most rigor- 
ous, Scientific accuracy, add one other 
word. I will add the word Instinctive— 
so that the Title of My Papers, as thus 
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amended, shall read, “ Social Instinctive 
Ethnological Monographs ;” the first of 
the Series being, as before stated, ‘ That 
D—d Man.” This is my Specification, 
and these are the Rights I claim at the 
Great Patent-offices of Criticism and Pos- 
terity. 

Having cleared every obstacle from the 
way to the Field in which That D—d 
Man reposes, we may now insert the 
Scythe-blade of Investigation into him 
without let, hindrance, or impediment. 
But, before doing so, I have one and only 
one remark, to make. It is this: While 
engaged in writing the foregoing obser- 
vations, I discovered, or thought I dis- 
covered, that That D—d Man covers the 
whole ground of inquiry, that he ex- 
hausts the subject, and that a Description 
of him, executed with but ordinary Sci- 
entific fidelity, would leave the Theory or 
Hypothesis of the Social Instinctive Eth- 
nological Monographs so luminously ex- 
posed, so hopelessly opened to every com- 
prehension, as to render the publication 
of any Monograph other than the present, 
a work, to say the least, of the most reck- 
less and inexcusable supererogation. A 
closure so sudden of a beautifully inviting 
Field of the Untried and Unexplored, can- 
not but prove a source of poignant an- 
guish to the intelligent and curious read- 
er. I assure him I sympathize with him 
to the fullest extent, and, four his consola- 
tion as well as for the sake of Science 
itself, can only hope that some future 
Ethnologist with higher endowments, that 
is to say with a wider or more lively 
range of Instincts than Myself, may have 
the good fortune to develop the Social In- 
stinctive Ethnological Idea to an extent 
and in a Method inconceivable by Myself. 
This admission of the limitation of My 
capacity for the developing of Ideas 
which I have Myself originated, points 
to a humility, not to say an honesty, in 
the conscientious department of My na- 
ture, which the candid reader will not 
fail to appreciate; and, this done, there 
remains to us only the task of pitching 
into That D—d Man with genuine Scien- 
tific ardour and assiduity. At this point 
the Monograph begins. 


II. 


MONOGRAPH. 


Undoubtedly, a man may have an Eye, 
a Nose, a Mouth, or any other Feature, 
Limb, or Organ, so aggravatingly con- 
structed as to entitle him to the appella- 
tion of That D—d Man. But the nicer 
varieties, and what might perhaps be 
called the most perfect Specimens of the 
Unfortunate Being, are discoverable by 
no Outward mark, no Visible sign. The 
strictest observation, the most piercing 
scrutiny, the closest inspection, do not 
avail to detect him. 

He has, in the first place, no particular 
Colour. 

He may be as Black as a barrel of Car- 
olina Tar, or White as a linen Table-cloth, 
or Red as the Day of Judgment. Or he 
may be a Mixture of all these, and com- 
bine in his single person all the Colours 
of the solar Spectrum, all the Hues of 
an autumnal Forest, or a Collection of 
Easter Eggs. 

His Form cannot be defined with accu- 
racy. 

He may be Bow-legged as a pair of 
Andirons, or Knockkneed as a lapland 
Witch, as Straight as an indian, or Crook- 
ed as the streets of the City of boston. 
He may be as Tall as henry elay, or 
short as stephen douglas; as Fat as an 
alderman or Lean as a Country Court- 
House lawyer; Round as an Apple or 
Flat as a political editorial; Heavy asa 
Sermon on predestination or Light as a 
Bottle of calcined magnesia. 

His parentage is a matter of not the 
slightest consequence. 

He may be a son of Ham, a son of Ja- 
pheth, or a son of Shem; or he may be 
a son of all three; and perhaps, after all, 
he is a son of neither. With the excep- 
tion of the State of Ohio, which he has 
appropriated exclusively to himself, he 
is pretty equally, but by no means sparse- 
ly, distributed over the entire globe. 
Every Zone produces him, every Nation 
owns him. He is Here, There, Every- 
where. 

His Intellect varies as greatly as his 
Colour or his Form. He may be as wise 
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as the president of a Bank and smart as 
a Dry-Guods clerk, or he may be as fool- 
ish as the children of a Millionaire, and 
stupid as an elder in a Hard-Shell Church. 

His Temper and Morals exhibit as lit- 
tle uniformity as his Intellect or his Ge- 
nealogy. 

Ile may be as Gentle as an Applicant 
for Office, Fierce as a Corporation Sear- 
gent, Humble as a man with Fifteen chil- 
dren, Proud as a new Suit of Clothes, 
Amiable as after Dinner, or Morose as a 
Wet sunday with Indigestion. [le may 
be Pious as a virginia Novelist, or Wick- 
ed as a Congressman from california; as 
Big a Liar as a new york Broker, or 
True as an Eight-Day clock ; Generous 
as a gambler in Luck, or Stingy as har- 
riet beecher stowe ; Idle as the captain of 
a Canal-boat, or Industrious as a Deputy- 
postmaster; Honest as a merchant out of 
Business, or Tricky as a peddler or Pro- 
fessional politician. 

As to his Pecuniary Condition, he may 
be Rich as a roman catholic bishop, or 
poor as an apothecary’s Clerk. 

His Calling is neither This, That, nor 
the Other. 

He buys, sells, sows, grows, reaps, 
teaches, preaches, speaks, writes, talks, 
walks, rides, drives, digs, carries, experi- 
ments, lectures, keeps a Toll-Gate, mes- 
merizes, or does Nothing at All. 

He may be Deaf, Dumb, Blind, Lame, 
Insane or Idiotic, or any One, Two or 
Three, or All of these. He may be Sick, 
Well, or Dyspeptic. 

In Politics he may be whig, democrat, 
republican, monarchist, empirist, anar- 
chist, or know-nothing; or he may be 
None of these, and strictly On-the-Fence. 

In Religion, he may believe in Moses, 
Mahomet, Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, 
Fetiche, St. peter, the Book of mormon, 
or free Love. 

In a word, he may be and is Any man, 
No man, but (I say it with reluctance) a 
Woman, or All men. He may be Your- 
self, dear reader. 

Let it not be inferred that I am assert- 
ing here the Doctrine of Universal Dam- 
nation. Ido no such thing. Some few 
aresaved. Nevertheless, every man may 
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be, every man probably both is and is not 
That D—d Man, at one and the same 
time, too. As where your D—d Man is 
not my D—d Man. 

Again, a man, every man may he That 
D—d Man at onetime and not That D—d 
Man at another time, As, for example, 
in the case of a formidable rival in Love, 
who ceases to be That D—d Man the mo- 
ment you marry your mutual Flame, or 
he is wedded to Another woman. But 
these are grosser Forms, 

‘In the devil’s name then, what is 
That D—d Man? what constitutes him? 
wherein consists his d—nedness? where- 
in not? If he isdeterminable neither by 
his own properties nor by our faculties, 
how, in the name of Common sense or 
Uncommon Nonsense, are we to find him 
out—how know him when we have found 
him? If itis merely your Opinion that 
every man is That D—d Man, why not 
say so at once, and be done with it?” 

With the ineffable Coolness of a Scien- 
tific Man, I listen to such interrogatories 
and tolerate such language from impa- 
tient and disrespectful readers. The 
course of My investigation pursues the 
imperturbable tenor of its way. 

Indubitably That D—d Man is beyond 
the reach of discovery by the Eye, the 
Ear, the Nose, the Mouth, the Touch of 
the person seeking to discover him, Yet, 
for all that, he is discoverable; nay, it is 
impossible not to discover him. He is 
knowable by other and finer Avenues 
than the senses; he is a disproof of Locke 
on the Human Understanding; and, not- 
withstanding what I have said above, 


You know him by your nose 
And your two big toes, 


as children say ;—by somewhat the same 
function that enables a corn to foretell the 
weather—by the same Mysterious nerves 
with which a Cataleptic feels the doctor 
half a mile off. In brief, you know him 
by the Instincts, though not necessarily 
the Instincts of a gentleman—for a little 
Lad shall be as good and oftentimes a 
better judge of That D—d Man than the 
most grown and polished man could be. 

It is the Instincts, and generally the 
Peculiar Instincts—the Idiosyncrasies— 
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of each of us, and not the Instincts com- 
mon to us all, which define That D—d 
Man, and not any quality or property 
pertaining to the D—d Man himself. 
And, seeing that there exists no means 
of determining what the Peculiar In- 
stincts of my readers may be, but that 
each of them must, of his own accord 
and for himself, determine who That 
D—d Man is—and what constitutes him, 
the Monograph terminates here by thelim- 
itation of Necessity—the Theory of the 
Monographer reduces itself to a Simple 
Statement or Mere Assertion, according 
to every approved and long-established 
Philosophic and Scientific Method or 
Plan. 

But, as I have promised to disregard 
all Scientific usages, I shall be as good as 
my word. I shall follow up this Mono- 
graph by a Narrative drawn from the 
Archives of My Private Instiucts, in 
which I shall attempt to show that That 
D—d Man is not necessarily a school- 
master, a politician, editor, tailor, boot- 
maker, or a man to whom we owe any- 
thing, or a man against whom we have 
any rational Ground of Complaint. 


III. 
ILLUSTRATORY NARRATIVE. 


I am tempted to say that there was 
never a time when I did’nt know Pleg- 
gon. But that would be saying too much. 
Evidently—since there must have been a 
time when I did’nt know anybody. But 
be that how it may, there never was atime 
when I was not aggrieved by a modified 
Pleggon—a Pleggon, (I am thankful to 
say,) tempered wisely, to my capacity 
for woe. 

There was a teacher, a long list of 
teachers—but I eventually quitted school, 
There was tailor—but I finally paid his 
bill; a bootmaker—but I gave him my 
note ; a fellow with an obnoxious jaw— 
but he died; another fellow who strutted 
foully—but he broke his leg; a man 
with an evil eye—but he attempted to 
read a column of a country newspaper, 
and his vision was softened toa convolved 
squint; a female with a culpable switch, 


or twitch, or swivet in her gait—but she 
evacuated the neighbourhood. There 
were others, characterized by no bodily 
defect, but of hateful disposition. Others 
still, of unexceptionable person and cha- 
racter, yet, if anything, more detestable 
than the rest. You have seen such, you 
have known them, Observant and In- 
stinctive reader. 

But these earlier Pleggons, or rather, 
these early phases of Pleggon—for no 
man of strict Generalizing Tendencies, 
could fail to recognize the Unity of Sub- 
stance under the Multitude of Forms in 
which he has assailed me—these early 
phases of Pleggon were evanescent and 
imperfect. The Idea of the Monograph 
had yet to receive its full expression. 
The person, or should I not rather say 
the soul ?—the soul of Henry G. Pleggon 
is that expression. 

Henry G. Pleggon—a name eminently 
distasteful to the Scientific Mind. As 
regards the Henry, I have nothing to say. 
It is a common name; I have nothing 
against it. But Henry G. Why G? 
Of all the letters of the alphabet, why G? 
Why not H, or F, or X, or Z? No, it 
must be G. I could have borne with any- 
other letter, with the exception perhaps 
of A, against which my constitutional 
Antipathies have always been and always 
will be at war. 

I remark too that G is posited between 
the terminal y of Henry and the initial 
P.of Pleggon—a position contrary to My 
every Instinct of propriety. Worst of 
all, Gis useless. I have never made it 
subject of extended inquiry, but I know it 
is useless—it stands for nothing, means 
nothing. It is a Superfluous G, and My 
Instincts are against Superfluities. But 
it is evident he could have had nothing 
to do with his name. If I thought he 
had named himself, I should know how 
to act. 

I shall not easily forget my first inter- 
view with Pleggon. It is within my re- 
collection that for full five minutes pre- 
vious to the precise moment of meeting 
with the (Technically speaking) D—d 
Man, I was subjected to an unnatural Ir- 
ritability—an uneasy, feazy sensation—as 
of one whose Unmentionable Garment or 
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Shirt had dislocated itself upwards into 
the back between the shoulder blades, or 
as of one with a dawning Itch. Accom- 
panying this, was a Foreboding, as of 
one about to be Dunned. Attributing 
My condition to nervousness, I applied 
for relief to a convenient Sedative—I 
took a Chew of tobacco. The nervous- 
ness increased. My views of My condi- 
tion changed ; and I repaired to a neigh- 
bouring restaurant for the purpose of for- 
tifying My nerves with an alcoholic 
Stimulant. I took a Drink. In vain! I 
became convinced that some Vast Change 
had taken place in the Electrical condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, and regretted 
that I had not a small Battery at hand 
with which to charge My System 
thoroughly. Emotions of Cholera min- 
gled with Yellow Fever, began to float 
about My Epigastrium, and I was on 
My way to a doctor’s office, when, quite 
suddenly, My nervousness was explained. 
I met the—I met Pleggon. + © 

Met him. Hated him instantly, per- 
fectly, infernally. Every atom, fibre, 
molecule, viscus, member, and tegument 
of My Nature recoiled from him with 
Utter Loathing and Abhorrence! With- 
out hesitation, without forethought, with- 
out reason, the Voice of My Antipathy 
pronounced him to be that D—d Man, 
and it has never changed its pronuncia- 
tion. The title I gave him, then and 
there, is an impolite one, but it is a 
strong one, a fearless, a Scientific one. 
Does it strike the Instinctive reader that 
there was something inscrutable in this? 
I trust so. 

I met him again—met him repeatedly. 
I examined him with the curiosity of a 
Scientific Mind exalted and intensified 
by outraged Instinct. I examined him 
en masse, and I examined him in detail. 
The general exterior of him, I am not hap- 
py to say, was revolting, and such as not 
even my own Anglo-Saxon System of 
Technicalities could convey to the reader. 
(I am not happy to make this statement, 
because it affords at least a show of rea- 
son for an Antipathy which, otherwise, 
is pre-eminently pleasing to and worthy 
of the Scientific Mind.) The general ex- 
terior of him, I repeat, was revolting and 
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unconveyable. Perhaps a short descrip- 
tion of his Salient Points will enable the 
reader of a Synthetical Turn to grasp the 
Outward Idea of him. 

To the Chemical Eye, his complexion 
presented the appearance of any Amal- 
gam of Arsenic and Cheese—Old Cheese. 
Its look was decomposed. His counte- 
nance threatened momently to slough off ; 
the Eye relied with confidence on that 
promise, and was vexed day after day to’ 
see how wantonly it was broken. His 
features continued to hang together with 
strange tenacity, He was ‘pop-eyed, 
hook-nosed, hollow-cheeked, retreating- 
foreheaded, and partially bald. His 
mouth was convex, bleached, vast. His 
parting lips displayed a palisade of bras- 
sy snags, defending a horrible cavern. 
He was scrimp-shouldered, scraggy- 
necked, flat-chested, thin-limbed, and 
splay-footed. His attitude was angular 
—the body bending forward upon itself, 
the apex of the angle being in the small 
of the back. Nature, art, or accident had 
stricken him aviolent blow in the Pit of the 
stomach, and from that blow he never re- 
covered. He had been driven in by it, 
and, seen in profile, his figure resembled 
a Circumflex Accent standing on end. 
His gait was maddening. It was a shuf- 
fling, shambling motion, which wearied 
the mind of the beholder and instigated 
it to seek relief, by kicking him forward. 
It was the resultant of forces such as 
propel a water-logged sloop upon a calm 
day, and Ife created that sort of suspense 
which would attend the seeing of a Jer- 
boa about to jump, which never jumped, 
or a Penquin about to fly but never flew. 
He wore a Disconsolate sack-coat and a 
Long Cigar, which last stood out of him 
ata Defiant Elevation, like the tusk of 
an Unknown Beast or the horn of An 
Unicorn, His hat was tilted Shamelessly 
upon the back of his head, and from the 
Re-entrant Angle of him there came a 
Prodigious Gold Watch-chain and Seal, 
which dangled and flapped the spectator 
into a fever of Exasperation. 

Now I respectfully submit whether 
such a Man might not, in virtue of his 
Personal Appearance alone, irrespective 
of All Other considerations, come under 
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the caption of This Paper and be classed 
in the Category of D—d Men? Clearly, 
clearly he was an Organized Insult, an 
Embodied Injury, and an Incarnate 
Wrong! 

If he had had any Abdomen, I could 
have put up with him. But Abdomen 
he had none. The line of his Linea Alba 
described a curve the reverse of normal, 
and had he been Jaid upon his back and 
handled by his legs, he would have an- 
swered as a good large Gourd or Cala- 
bash. Or if he had altered his Attitude, 
or changed his Angle, or brought forward 
his Hat, or bought him a New Coat, or 
walked a little faster, or lowered his Cigar 
or smoked it, or cleaned his Teeth or had 
them taken out, or lost his Watech-chain, 
or painted his Face, or turned his Tves 
in, or varied himself in Any Way, I 
think I could have submitted to him with 
Scientific resignation and Ethnological 
fortitude. But he would Not. Ilis At- 
titude, Angle, Gait, Everything remained 
the same. He persisted in a Contum»- 
cious sameness, without the least regard 
to My Instincts. His Cvat, Waist-coat, 
Breeches, and Abominable Buots, and All 
his Outward Appanages, remained the 
same, and maintained the same expres- 
sion. Having suffered from him for a 
Long Series of Years, Iam convinced he 
must in That Time have bought, at the 
Lowest Estimate, one new suit of Clothes. 
Yet, if he did, he Wore them in Bed and 
Slept in Them, until they were reduced 
to a Satisfactory state of elderness and 
grief. In particular, his Cigar, as being 
the most Protruded Point of him, was 
specially aggressive to My Instincts, It 
was always of the Same size, the Same 
length, and stood out always at the Same 
elevation; and there was Alway about 
$ of an Inch of Ashes onthe End of 
it. I believe it was a Wocden One, 

Pleggon would not change, nor would 
anything pertaining to Pleggon change. 
So stable, so immovable, so fixed, so per- 
manent was he, that at length I came to 
regard him as a Disease of the Brain, an 
Optical Illusion, a Phantom of My Own 
imagination ; and it was not until I heard 
he had been Bled, and saw him pay 
Taxes in an Office of a Justice of the 
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Peace, that I was, if indeed I am now, 
convinced to the contrary. 

But it would be doing both Myself and 
the Cause of Instinct a serious injastice 
to suppose that either his Hideousness or 
his Immutability occasioned My intense 
repugnance to this Being. No. The 
basis of My (to speak mildly) Objections, 
though quite irrational, was a basis far 
too Profound to be referred to a mere 
Sickly Taste, revolted by unsymmetrical 
forms and unpleasing superficieses. That 
basis rests upon the Substratum of a 
Powerful and Peculiar Instinet, which 
is Itself its Own reason and its own ex- 
cuse, 

It will be said, in uncalled-for extenua- 
tion of My Antipathy, that the ungainly 
external Form was the Manifestation and 
Silent Proof of an internal detestable 
character—that Pleggon was mean, iow, 
vile, pernicious. But, unfortunately for 
the Extenuator, this [Hypothesis is in no 
respect tenable. The D—d Man bore an 
unblemished character. With entire 
safety might he have ordered in advance 
the Habitual Obituary: ‘‘ He was a kind 
husband, an indulgent parent, a consis- 
tent citizen, and an honest man,” or, in 
other words, he sold his goods at ave- 
rage prices, asking for them no more than 
he could obtain, 

“All this may be true,” it will be 
urged, ‘“‘ yet there may have been, there 
must have been, some private pique, some 
personal grudge, to account for the inimi- 
cal state of your mind.” 

This conjecture is even less tenable 
than the first. Pleggon and Myself had 
not even a speaking acquaintance. No 
transaction of Any Sort had ever taken 
place between us. It was not a state of 
My mind, but a state of My Instinct. And 
had there been an Accounting Cause for 
the enmity between us (which enmity 
was confined to Myself, Pleggon being in 
no wise a purty to it,) had there been 
a Cause, I, as an Instinctive Being, 
should have been ashamed to acknow- 
ledge it. 

The final, external, disagreeable ele- 
ment of the D—d Man, is yet to be un- 
folded. Pleggon was ugly, and Pleggon 
was unchangeable. But that was not all. 
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Tle was unavoidable. A mysterious, om- 
nipotent attraction continually brought us 
incontact. At hotels, resturants, barber- 
shops, stores, oyster-cellars, billiard- 
rooms, ten-pin alleys, (places not at all 
incompatible with the Dignity of Jnstinc- 
tive Scientific Man,) at private dwellings, 
concert-halls, theatres, court-houses, and 
police offices, I met him, On the street, 
off the street, up lanes, down alleys, at 
the crossings, on the corners, in back lots, 
in vacant lots, on the cars, in stages, hacks, 
and canal boats, I encountered him. At 
balloon ascensions, races, political gather- 
ings, agricultural fairs, fairs for the benefit 
of churches, barbecues, balls, revivals, 
camp-meetings, I saw him, At home, 
abroad, in far off cities, in remote towns, 
and obscure villages, I fell in with him, pass- 
ed him, was overtaken by him, ran up 
against him, jostled him, bumped him, 
elbowed him, trod on his toes, poked my 
umbrella in his eye incessantly, invaria- 
bly, infallibly and without fail. And 
never, never, no not in one single instance 
did I meet him without My Breeches be- 
ginning to fit badly or without My Un- 
mentionable Garment beginning to as- 
cend! He was a hang-nail to Me, a 
stone-bruise, a cinder in My Eye, a ear- 
wig in My Ear, a cold in My Head, a 
bed-bug, corns, warts, a button off My 
Bosom, one suspender, odd socks, bad 
butter, a late dinner, too much pepper in 
My soup, anda Sixty Days Note almost 
due. JI fell thin, peevish, spiteful because 
of him. I became Hysterical and gradu- 
ally Sank under him, until at last I very 
nearly regarded Insanity as a Point of 
Honour and Suicide a Religious Obliga- 
tion. Life was intolerable. 

In my unhappiness, I put Orange Peel- 
ings on the D—d Man’s door-steps and 
concocted schemes of assassination. I 
thought he was Intentionally contagious. 
But an Air of Innocence pervaded him, 
and I had Instinctive Scrup'es against 
being hung. I fled. 

Fled to a wild and piney Solitude, in a 
precipitous mountain region, inaccessible 
to Any thing buta Tumbler-cart of small 
Dimensions or a Mule of narrow fabric. 
There, ina commodious but dilapidated 
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structure, the. residence of a Secluded 
Widow too old to ask a Question, I leased 
a relief for Five Years from the accursed 
Pleggon. I reached this Haven in the 
evening, with a fatigued Body and nerves 
Shattered by agitation for fear of pursuit 
on the part of Pleggon. I went to Bed 
and slept with delight, or, rather I could 
not sleep, except at intervals, because of 
My delight. Several times I arose in the 
night and felt a Clothes-press which lurk- 
ed in the Gloom of one corner of the 
room, thinking it might be Pleggon. But 
every time it was nut. Then I would say 
to Myself, “he aint here,” and go back 
to Bed again with renewed delight. 

In the morning I awoke with satisfac- 
tion, dressed Boldly, and went down into 
the breakfast room with the Air of A 
Man. I ate My breakfast with ease, 
gladly, and even Independently; lighted 
a Cigar without Trepidation, and went 
forth into the Yard with a heart Teeming 
with Courage and gratitude. A nutri- 
mentitive Roundness appeared about the 
lower part of My Waistcoat, which I 
could not refrain from Patting and Rub- 
bing with complacency. Furtively, yet 
eagerly, I drew out My Pocket-handker- 
chief tu ascertain the Increase in My cir- 
cumference, but, inasmuch as I had neg-, 
lected to do the Same Thing before break: 
fast, this act of Subjective Mensuration 
availed me nothing. However, I could 
not be Sad, but walked around to the back 
part of the house, where an Ancient and 
Conceited Chimney reared back stiffly as 
if to say, ‘‘ State your business.” I made 
no statement, but regarding him in the 
light of That D—d Man, I got behind 
him and heaped indignities upon him— 
made faces at him, grinned horrible grins 
at him, shook My Fist at him, and finally 
kicked him a good many times. A feel- 
ing of Blissful Innocence and Relief 
seized me. I returned tothe Sports of 
My Childhood, stood on My Head, and 
the like. If I had had a Ball, I would 
have played at Fives without hesitation, 
or if there had been no grass, I should 
have indulged without Shame in a little 
Hop-Seotch. As it was, I possessed a 
Pen-knife and therewith did play a Game 
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of Mumble-the-peg with Myself—driving 
the Peg fairly in and Gnawing it out 
without fastidiousness or the unlawful 
use of My Fingers, I experienced a Rap- 
ture in these indulgencies, and seeing 
hard by a Smooth Pole which had been 
used as a Clothes-line or Turkey-roost, I 
quitted the Dirty Peg and repairing to the 
pole ‘* Skinned the Cat” with Unutterable 
Joy, Ialso drew My Chin up over the 
pole Nine Successive Times, letting My- 
self down the full length of My Arms 
each time. I became Elated, even Hila- 
rious. And I desired to be Boisterous— 
but this A Scientific Man could not be in 
the immediate vicinity of a Human House. 
Muscular absurdity was well enough in 
its way, but My Instincts discovered it to 
be incumbent on Me to be Noisy. Catch- 
ing upa gun (in case I should meet Pleg- 
gon,) I ran up into the mountain far be- 
yond the reach of hearing, and there, 
throwing off all restraint, gave vent to 
My Feelings in a Series of Noises more 
Variegated and Curious (I dare say) than 
had ever before been uttered in that re- 
gion. 

I shouted, I screamed, I hallooed, I vo- 
ciferated, I gesticulated, I jumped, I dan- 
ced, I sang, I laid down, I rolled over and 
over, and Kicked My Heels in the Face 
of Nature and of Day. 

A youthful Squirrel of impertinent and 
combative, Temperament, observing but 
not at all comprehending My Proceedings, 
scrambled down his native tree and bark- 
ed at Me. I elevated my weapon with 
the view of Taking his Life, but the 
thought of My Release from That D—d 
Man, Pleggon, softened me, and I spared 
him. Nay more. I accosted him, salu- 
ted him, and urging our opporture ac- 
quaintance to the Confines of Intimacy, 
I hinted the nature of My Woes to him 
by reciting to him the Celebrated Speech 
of Cataline, commencing, 


Banish’d from Pleggon! What’s banished 
but set free 
From daily contact with the Thing I loathe? 


To this Strain of Eloquence, he paid in- 
deed little attention, but disdainfully 
curling his Extremity upon his back, 
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scrampered up his tree, fully persuaded, 
I doubt not, that he had beheld a Person 
of Unbalanced Intellect. But (thinking 
he had probably neglected the Culture of 
his Instinets,) 1 freely forgave him. Then 
I repeated My Series of Noises in a more 
earnest manner thun at first, played ano- 
ther Game of Mumble-the-peg, and felt a 
Pain for the want of Marbles. 

Meantime an Appetite as of My Early 
and Unpleggoned Years had invaded me. 
A boundless Hunger occupied and preyed 
upon My Vitals. I could have devoured 
the toughest Maine-law-liquor-man en- 
tire, bones and all, with as little compunc- 
tion as difficulty. In tkis frame, I has- 
tened homewards down the mountain, 
propelled fast and still faster by Crying 
and Ravenous energies within. I strode, 
I ran, I leaped, I flew into the House, 
and (I knew it,) there stood Pleggon at the 
Same Angle, with the Same Cigar, the 
Same Sack-coat, the Same Every thing! 
In reply to My Look of despair and in- 
quiry, I learned briefly that I had Select- 
ed as the place of My Retreat the house of 
Pleggon’s nativity ;—that, in fine, I was 
boarding with Pleggon’s mother ! 

Maddened by this Appalling Fact, I 
rushed out of the House and Kicked the 
Chimney! Rushed again up the moun- 
tains and Killed that, yes, I will say it,— 
that D—d Squirrel. 

I would never have returned, but would 
have Eaten the Squirrel Raw and then 
Died, if a Negro Boy had not come for 
me saying that Pleggon was gone. 

Nevertheless, I know he will come 
back, know he will find Me, even if I 
Bury Myself in the Depths of the Sea; 
and, knowing this, I shall, hereafter, 
make No Attempt to avoid him. Shall 
regard him as a Moral Barnacle, or Par- 
asite, or Fungus, which Destiny hath 
attached to My Existence. I shall also 
consider him An Instinctive Vengeance 
executed upon me for Some Unknown and 
Inconceivable Crime—for it is the Pro- 
vince of Instinct to act not upon known 
but upon Unknown principles. 

His return here to his mother’s, where 
My Limited Means will detain Me until 
My Lease of five years has expired, will, 
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in all probability, be the Signal for the 
Tottering of My reason, the greater part 
of which, as the Reader is doubtless 
aware, has long since been Swallowed Up 
by Instinct. I therefore write this Mon- 
ograph in the lucid interval. 

In conclusion, let Me say to those of 
my readers who are anxious to Explain 
Everything on Natural Principles (and 
there are Many such) that the state of af- 
fairs between Pleggon and Myself cannot 
be accounted for by the Hypothesis of a 
Preternatural Irritability of My Nerves or 
Instincts, which rendered me Morbidly and 
Irrationally Sensitive to that D—d Man’s 
presence and approach. He is not like 
the Sore Finger which is always coming 
in contact with something—the Stumped 
Toe, which is always being stumped over 
again. He is the Barnacle, he is the Fun- 
gus, he is the Parasite of My Existence. 
He is an Instinctive Vengeance. I must 
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not, I can not, I will not be argued outof 
this Opinion, or rather this Instinct. 


IV. 


GEOMETRICAL SUMMARY. 


Theorem. There is such a Thing, or 
Being, as That D—d Man—e Thing or 
Being not discoverable by reason but by 
Instinct. 

Demonstration or Proof. Pleggon. 

Corollary. Any man may be, and eve- 
ry man probably is (to some other man) 
That D—d Man. 

Lemma. That D—d Man becomes 
That D—d Man without any Sufficient 
visible or rational cause or occasion. 

Scholium. That D—d Man is not ne- 
cessarily a Yankee, a Schoolmaster, a 
Tailor, or an Editor of a Newspaper, 
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This life seems so secure and fair, 


We seldom realize, 


That but a breath of fleeting air 
Divides it from the skies ; 

Until some swiftly hurtling dart 
Bursts on our startled sight, 

And bears away a cherished heart 
Upon its distant flight. 


I saw her when—a brilliant bride— 
She moved with careless ease, 

And won all worship to her side, 
As flowers win the breeze. 

Her dark eye, bright with Genius’ fire, 
Flashed forth a deep control ; 

Her sweet tongue, like a living lyre, 
Rang through the inmost soul. 


How graceful fell the bridal veil, 
As evening vapours float, 

And orient pearls with lustre pale— 
They clasped her queenly throat. 


Vou. XXXII—24 
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The Light of the Storm-Cloud. 


Gone! gone! the beauteous picture fades, 


Beyond the starry spheres! 


While.we sink down in sorrow’s shades, 
Half blinded with our tears. 


Another fled from Earth’s bright throng— 
A gem of countless cost! 


While they, who raised the angel’s song, 


Have gained what we have lost. 

Oh! human life! how vain! how vain! 
How fast our friends depart ; 

And where the roses bloomed remain 


But thorns to pierce the heart. 
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THE LIGHT OF TITE STORM-CLOUD. 


BY REV. WM. H. FONERDEN, M.D. 


The Mosaic record, “God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light,” is 
not more sublime in its simplicity, than 
was the fact it enunciates omnific in its 
energy, and beneficent in its results. 

Of all the physical agents of useful- 
ness and enjoyment, which were called 
into being by the fiat of Jehovah, none 
more fully subserves the interests, or 
more largely ministers to the happiness 
of His creatures, than that indefinable 
something which we call light; and 
which, as to its primordial atoms or 
elements, has hitherto evaded the most 
prying researches of philosophy, how- 
ever lucidly she may bave determined 
some of the laws that govern its trans- 
mission, reflection, and refraction; or 
however critically she may have ana- 
lysed its rays, by resolution into the 
seven primary colours, 

It is a glorious sight to mark the first 
faint flecks of silver that dapple the 
orient sky, and watch the gradually 
swelling tide of dawn, until the whole 
firmament is flooded with the roseate 
hues of a brilliant sunrise; to follow the 
golden day-god in his upward career, 
until he culminates in the very zenith 
of meridian splendour, making hill-top 
and valley blaze with his effulgence; and 
to note his graceful declination toward the 


Western horizon, while fleecy cloudlets, 
fringed with glistening purple, and silver, 
and gold, by the lingering radiance of 
his retiring beams, hang, like more 
than Tyrian curtains, around his sky- 
built bed, 

It is grand to behold, in the crepuscu- 
lous twilight of a placid eve, the familiar 
twinkle of that ‘‘ bright, particular star,” 


which harbingers the approach, from out 


the deepening shades that gather over 
earth, of the chastely glowing moon; to 
observe how the lustrous queen of heaven, 
rising, full-orbed, from behind some 
clump of trees upon the brooklet’s bank, 
whose monarch oak, o’ertopping all the 
rest, is known by many a shepherd swain 
and country lass, as the trysting-tree of 
love, pursues her majestic course into the 
very noon of night; and to see how 
peacefully rests her mellow light upon 
the turf-grown graves of “the loved and 
the lost,” who repose there as quietly as 
the movements of her own gentle beams 
are noiseless in their descent. 

It is splendid to mark the flight of the 
eccentric comet, as, on burning wings, it 
sweeps, in its revolution of centuries, 
through its immense orbit, forming its 
flaming train, perhaps, by the conflagra- 
tion of far away worlds, whose light had 
failed to reach us by reason of their im- 
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measurable remove from our system, but 
which are now made luminous by the 
fires kindled by contact with the rushing 
mass; to gaze upon the flash of the 
gleaming meteor, as it leaps from the 
besom of darkness, and speeds, on its 
brief mission, through the etherial void, 
only to be quenched as suddenly as its 
vivid spark was struck from nothing by 
the hand of Omnipotence ; and to watch 
the serpent-tongued lightnings, that are 
belched from the electric cloud, spring 
down the skies in zig-zag course, until 
they smite the leafy head of some tower- 
ing tree, which had stood unharmed amid 
the elemental warfare of many an age, 
but now, with gnarled limbs scathed, and 
sturdy trunk riven by the fierce bolt, 
falls, with deafening crash, to mingle the 
disintegrated particles of its once noble 
form with the vegetable débris of the 
primeval forest. 

That same Storm-C.Loup, however, hath 
a Licur more lovely in its brightness, 
more expressive in its teachings, and 
more hopeful in its suggestions, than any, 
or all, of these. It was first seen, after 
the dark, surging waters of the deluge 
had again sought their hiding places, 
whence they had been evoked by the will 
of Deity: on the day when God an- 
nounced to Noah and his sons, “I do set 
my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for 
atuken of a covenant between me and 
the earth.” 

Because this beautiful phenomenon— 
when the sun and spectator are in like 
contra-position to the flashing rain-drops, 
as they are scattered in rich profusion, 
like liquid brilliants, from the casket of 
the cloud—results from what have been 

discovered to be now immutable laws of 
" nature, and may be imitated, on an im- 
perfect scale, by the philosophic inge- 
nuity of man, Infidelity has impiously 
dared to call in question alike the truth- 
fulness of the Mosaic record, and the 
significance of the divine symbol ; and it 
is to be regretted, that the Rativnalistic 
tendency of modern Christianity, has— 
unwittingly, it may be—strengthened 
the hands, and encouraged the heart of 
her arch-enemy, by attempting the recon- 
ciliation of an antagonism between Phi- 
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losophy and Inspiration, where no dis- 
crepancy exists, save in the fertile fancy 
of Unbelief: in doing which, she has re- 
sorted to a far-fetched construction of 
physical facts, not warranted by the 
teachings of the Bible. 

For the purpose of invalidating the 
Scriptural account of the rainbow, it has 
been assumed, that the philosophical 
principles operating in the causation of 
this splendid phenomenon, have been 
ever inherent laws of nature; and that, 
therefore, even before the Noachian 
deluge, the inhabitants of earth were 
fully cognizant of the appearance, during 
a shower, in a point of the heavens op- 
posite themselves and the sun, of that 
radiant arch of etherial base, however 
ignorant they may have heen of the 
mode of its production. It is argued, 
hence, that the utterance of Moses, as for 
God, “I do set my bow in the cloud,” 
falsifies the record of nature, inasmuch 
as it implies the first occurrence of that 
phemomenon at the time of the inter- 
view between Jehovah and the fearless 
Mariner of the Flood, after the whelm- 
ing waters had ebbed away to the neap- 
tide of their appointed bounds. 

That dastardly species of religious 
faith,—if faith it may be termed, or if 
religion may be predicated of what 
ignores faith,—which cowers at the first 
entrance of Philosophy upon the polemic 
arena, has silently admitted the postu- 
late of sneering Scepticism, without once 
stopping to inquire whether it be legiti- 
mate science, or senile sophistry; but, at 
the same time, seeks to evade the curol- 
lary logically deducible from the fallaci- 
ous premise, by a contra-assumption as 
disingenuous, scripturally considered, as 
it is absurd, physically speaking. 

The foregone conclusiun, behind which 
semi-rationalism takes refuge, to escape 
the difficulty presented by pseudo-philoso- 
phy, is, that there had been no rain until 
the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, 
when ‘‘ the windows,” or, as the Hebrew 
Bible has it, “the flood-gates of heaven 
were opened,” as well as “ the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up.” Ag 
the proof of this puerile theory, we are 
cited to the statement of Moses, prior to 
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the flood, that “the Lord God bad not 
caused it to rain upon the earth, and 
there was not a man to till the ground: 
but there went up a mist from the earth, 
and watered the whole face of the ground.” 

Unfortunately, however, for the theory 
in support of which the quotation is 
made, it is to be observed, that the state- 
ment has reference to the first five days 
of creation, whether these be considered 
as spanned by the twenty-four hours re- 
quired for a revolution of the earth upon 
her axis, or as long—perhaps indetermin- 
able—cosmogonic periods interlapsing 
between the differentstages of the creative 
process. The very sentence, indeed, 
which is completive of the statement, is 
also definitive of the time; for, ‘ there 
was not a man to till the ground ;” which 
lack was supplied on the sixth day, when 
Adam was ushered into being. While 
there may have been no rain until the 
day of man’s creation, evidence that 
none fell during the sixteen centuries and 
a half that rolled between that event 
and the deluge, is still wanting, 

Besides, it should be remembered, 
with adoring gratitude to the Author and 
Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
that throughout the first five days of 
creation, be they short or long, Infinite 
Wisdom, Power, and Goodness, were 
steadily employing their limitless re- 
sources in preparing the entire system, 
of which our earth constitutes so promi- 
nent a planet,—though comparatively 
insignificant, when considered in its rela- 
tions to the universes within the universe, 
which the hand of Omnipotence has hung 
out in the area of immensity,—to minister 
alike to the profit and pleasure of that 
Immortal, who was to be created “in the 
image of God.” One item of that pre- 
parative outlay of creative energy was, 
**God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above 
the firmament.” Why? For what pur- 
pose? 

Dare I venture a response, where Reve- 
lation is silent? If it be not temerity, 
I would suggest, with reverence, that, 
as a long time must elapse, in the newly 
established order of nature, after the day 





when God should take “‘the man, and 
put him into the garden of Eden to dress 
it and to keep it,” before ordinary evapo- 
ration could sufficiently charge the clouds 
with aqueous particles, to be shed down, 
in genial rains, for the horticultural pur- 
poses of Adam, ‘‘ the waters above the 
firmament” were gathered there, as in 
a vast reservoir of pluvial benefactions, 
all future draughts upon which should 
be compensated by the vaporizing power 
of the solar rays. 

Be this, nevertheless, as it may, the 
scripturally disingenuous and physically 
absurd hypothesis of no ante-diluvian 
rain, demands quite as great a stretch of 
credulity,—speaking after the manner of 
arrogant Scepticism,—as the statement 
of Moses, that ‘“‘God said, I do set my 
bow in the cloud, and it shall be fora 
token of a covenant between me and the 
earth.” Hence, it cannot answer the 
ends of Infidelity: nor will it better 
answer mine, in discussing the scriptural 
philosophy of the rainbow. 

Steering from the beetling crags of this 
Seylla, so richly crowned with the ver- 
dure of velvet moss, that in the distance, 
it is scarcely distinguishable from the 
darkness of waters sullenly plashing 
around its base, the affrighted voyagers, 
upon the sea of Rationalism, lay the 
prow of their faith’s frail barque right in 
the vortical current of a Charybdis, the 
circumgyrations of which are so wide in 
their sweeping compass, and so gentle in 
their propulsive force, that danger is not 
apprehended, until too late to remedy the 
error of their fatal course. 

To drop the metaphor: that repre- 
hensible spirit of criticism, which pas- 
sively yields, at the supercilious dictate 
of pseudo-philosophy, the sublime lessons 
of Biblical science, next submits, as 
another mode of reconciling the sup- 
posed discrepancy hetween the record of 
Nature and the statement of Revelation, 
that, since the principles of Philosophy 
referred to, were operative before the 
flood, as inherent laws of light, making 
the rainbow a phenomenon well known 
to the ante-diluvians, therefore the de- 
claration’ of God to Noah, is indicative 
merely of the divine adoption of the bow 
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as the signet of His covenant with the 
earth, 

What? Was God so indefinite in the 
employment of language, as to make an 
affirmation in the present tense, expres- 
sive of an act just then done, or in the 
very process of being accomplished, or 
about to be immediately performed, con- 
cerning an act which had been consum- 
mated, by the exercise of His creative 
will, sixteen hundred and fifty-five years 
before? Or did Moses, with intent to 
ensnare the credulity of the many peo- 
ples, who should spring from the loins of 
the Patriarch of two worlds, put words 
in the mouth of the Almighty, conveying 
an idea of Ilis operative energy wholly 
at variance with the fact narrated? Did 
God affirm, “I do set my bow in the 
cloud,” when He only meant, “‘ I do adopt 
the bow,” as the sign of a perpetual 
covenant with the earth? Or did Moses 
state what God never affirmed ? 


Fareweil to the intrinsic force of Bible 
truth, if such be the exegetic, or, rather, 
glossarial treatment it is to receive at the 
hands of pretentious friends! Farewell 
to the facts of Revelation, if they are thus 
to be set aside for the accommodation of 
Philosophy ! 


Here, now, the perplexing question will 
again present itself: ‘‘ How, then, shall 
we reconcile the incongruity of Philoso- 
phy and Revelation?” I answer, that 
any attempt of the kind is like the unpro- 
fitable tilt of the crazed Knight of La 
Mancha with the revolving arms of the 
wind-mill, since the assumed disagree- 
ment is but the chimera of a disordered 
fancy. Hence, I cut at once the Gordian 
knot, by flatly denying the postulate of 
Rationalistic criticism. 

Because the principles of philosophic 
science, the agency of which underspans 
the murky heavens, from time to time, 
with the glorious arch of the rainbow, 
are proved to be now established laws of 
nature, it does not therefore follow, that 
they have been necessarily operative from 
the beginning. It is no novelty, in Je- 
hovah’s exercise of absolute sovereignty 
over universal nature, for new laws to be 
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introduced into the physical economy of 
his works, 

Witness, after the fearful lapse of the 
princely Steward of Eden from Paradisi- 
cal purity, the dreadful ingeneration, 
amid the spontaneous beneficence of the 
prolific soil, of *‘ thorns also and thistles,”’ 
Reflect upon the torturing pangs, which, 
in contravention of the normal laws of 
the female organism, have ever, since the 
great apostacy, ushered into actual being 
each one of the many millions, who have 
breathed the air of our sin-cursed world. 
Observe the frightful features of congen- 
ital deformity; the wasted limbs and 
tottering gait consequent upon the intro- 
duction of disease ; the writhing convul- 
sions, that mark the death agony, as well, 
ofttimes, of earth’s saintly ones, as of her 
most degenerate children. Nay: gaze 
upon the abject populace, that throngs 
the busy thoroughfares of our own com- 
mercial mart in servile duty, according to 
divine behest; or that toils unremitting- 
ly beneath scorching heats intolerable to 
the white laborer, on the cotton, rice, and 
sugar pluntations of the sunny South; 
and see how new physiological laws—in- 
stituted at the time of, or, at least, dating 
inecipience of operation from, the curse 
denounced upon a son’s deriding laugh 
at the drunken nakedness of his father— 
have changed the lily and the rose, which 
once blended their hues in the complex- 
ion of. Ham, into the ebon skin that now 
distinguishes his hapless descendants. 

These, all, are incontrovertible instan- 
ces of the introduction of novel laws into 
the inanimate and animate kingdoms of 
nature, respectively: and shall we admit 
the sovereign power of Jehovah, in the 
production of natural evil by the institu- 
tion of new laws, and yet deny its exer- 
cise in the establishment of philosophic 
principles, the now immatable operation 
of which presents us ever, as a token of 
natural good, the radiant Licur or THE 
Srorm CLovup? 

It is true, that, beyond these analogies, 
I have nothing further to sustain my po- 
sition, than the averment of Moses, that 
“God said, I do set my bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be fora token of a covenant 
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between me and the earth.’ This, bow- 
ever, is amply sufficient to fix my faith, 
alike in the post-deluvian origin, and the 
gracious significance of the rainbow, even 
though Philosophy gratuitously assumes 
the primordial operation of the natural 
laws, which give it optical being; and 
Rationalism asserts, that the introduc- 
tion of novel laws into the physical uni- 
verse, is contrary to current experience. 

To the first I reply, that the onus pro- 
bandi rests upon her own shoulders, to 
establish her postulate; which, although 
no rule of logic requires me to prove a 
negation, is yet shown to be untenable by 
the analogies I have traced in the sover- 
eign exercise of the Divine Will: and to 
the second I demur, because human ex- 
perience can never be a legitimate test of 
Infinite Power, and certainly is no stand- 
ard by which to decide the possibility, or 
probability, even, of his novel creations ; 
since the impartation, as in all the cases 
cited, of new properties to existing mat- 
ter, as well as the creation of new matter 
from nothing, is equally beyond and above 
human experience. How new laws are 
fixed in existing matter, may be what 
hnman experience can never so much as 
suggest ; but that they may be instituted, 
does not contradict human experience, 
for of the possibility we never have had, 
and never can have any experience what- 
ever. Faith, nevertheless, in the teach- 
ings of Inspiration supplies the lack of 
experimental knowledge ; for, in nature, 
as in grace, when experience is at fault, 
and reason at a stand, faith is “ the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” 

In the very facts of the post-diluvian 
origin, and the perpetual significance of 
this glorious token, faith finds ample food 
for joyous, loving, hopeful contempla- 
tion. 

Apart from the Providential considera- 
tions that must suggest themselves to the 
mind of every reflecting man, when he 
looks upon the gorgeous splendour of this 
magnificent phenomenon, it is joyous to 
think, that Omnific Will evoked those iri- 
descent hues from the unvarying colour 
of solar light, to gratify the innate sense 
of loveliness, which pervades the bosom 


of even the most lowly of his intelligent 
creatures. 

Not only does the eye of royalty gaze, 
with indefinable pleasure, upon the rich 
pencillings of that superb structure, the 
imperial dyes of which surpass the 
brightest crimson, and purple, and gold, 
that ever robed the person of majesty, 
from the stately King of Tyre to the 
sumptuous Queen of Sheba; but the 
meanest serf of his lordly realm, marks, 
with unutterable delight, though he may 
never have learned its symbolic signifi- 
cance, the gradual building, segment by 
segment, of the beaming arch. 

The untutored savage, as he peers 
through the vistas of his native forest, 
over which the storm has passed in its 
fury, shaking, with its thunders, and 
scathing, with its lightnings, the roof- 
trees of his wilderness home; or as he 
looks out upon the vast stretch of his 
prairie hunting ground, where herds of 
deer and buffalo, too fearful to seek re- 
fuge, by flight, from the torrents of the 
murky cloud, are close huddled in the 
tall grass, whose waving culms and nod- 
ding tufts seem laden with glittering di- 
amonds by the recent shower; beholds 
the prismatic pile glowing in the dis- 
tance, as it were a pictured smile of the 
Great Spirit. 

So, too, the sable child of Africa, hu- 
manized by the very servitude to which 
he is doomed hy the decree of Providence, 
as he stands in the door of his comforta- 
ble hovel in a Southern quarter, sur- 
rounded by a group of shining faces, and 
views, with grinning satisfaction, the 
dripping vegetation of his well cultivated 
patch, just watered by the heavy clouds 
that are now heaped up, like banks of 
lead, in the far away sky, catches sight 
of the wondrous spectacle, as he lifts his 
eye to heaven ; and strange rapture thrills 
his breast, as he fancies it, perhaps, the 
richly carpeted bridge, upon which the 
spirits of loved ones pass the dark river 
to the land of rest beyond. 

Even dimpled infancy, pointed to this 
exquisite drapery of the skies, hung out 
in the limitless void by the hand of Infi- 
nite Power, and tinted by the skill of 
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Infinite Goodness, leaps with delight in 
its nurse’s arms, and reaches forth its 
hands, all trembling with excitement, tu 
grasp the graceful garniture, as its folds 
droop towards him. 

How much more extatic the joy that 
wells up in the heart of the devout spec- 
tator, as he lovingly, hopefully contem- 
plates, in the hush of the war-strife of the 
elements, the brilliant stripes of God’s 
own peace flag ? 

In the sheen of its unrivalled splen- 
dour, he discerns, as did the pensive Seer 
of Israel in the same beauteous type, “ the 
likeness of the glory of the Lord.” In 
the sublime loveliness of its tints, he 
reads the inimitable perfections of Jeho- 
vah’s character; and in the mathemati- 
cal exactitude of its arch, and the har- 
monious order of its colors, the immuta- 
bility and concord of the attributes of his 
being. In the unfinished circle of its 
refulgent hues, he recognizes an imper- 
fect symbol of the lifetime of the Almigh- 
ty, which is measured but by eternity ; 
and in the lightsome abutment of its arch 
upon the bosom of our globe, the ‘‘ token 
of a covenant” with the earth. 

By that beaming token, too, I know, 
that ‘‘ while the earth remaineth, seed 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night 
sha!l not cease.” Hence, I am incited to 
diligence in the labour of my life, and to 
patient reliance upon the provident care 
of my Heavenly Father. In seed time I 
must scatter, thatin harvest I may gar- 
ner: so shall there be seed to the sower, 
and bread to the eater. In cold, I must 
fell the forest for fuel; and in heat, dig 
cisterns to quench my thirst. Insummer, 
I must gather the golden grain and lus- 
cious fruits for winter’s need; and in 
winter, build granaries for the storage of 
summer’s yield. By day, must I toil in 
the sweat of my brow; and at night, may 
I repose in peace with my God. 

To bless such a life of honest and hon- 
ourable industry, in all the departments 
of human enterprise, Providerce stands 
plighted, For this purpose were the suc- 
cession of the seasons, and the alternation 
of day and night originally instituted, 
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and afterwards perpetuated in the Noa- 
chian covenant, of which the blazonry of 
the rainbow is token. 

‘While the earth remaineth,” never 
shall seed time be without its early and 
its latter rain, to secure the nourishment 
of the germ; nor harvest lack a genial 
sun, for the ripening of the ear: never 
shall the cold fail to crystallize the hoar- 
frost, fur the mellowing of the ground ; 
nor the heat withhold its'influence, to 
swell the bud, and burst the bloom, that 
tell of an exuberant fruitage : never shall 
summer refuse her gentle dews, to refresh 
the parching glebe in its long drought; 
nor winter his freezing blasts, to kill 
blade, and joint, and stem, of tufted grass 
or noxious weed, and strew the compost 
of their rotting fibres on the exhausted 
soil. Day shall give ample time for the 
avocations of the labourer; and night, for 
the grateful rest of the weary. 

Such are the stipulations of Jehovah’s 
covenant with the earth, the signet of 
which is the Licut or tue Storm Coup; 
and both in the terms of the proclama- 
tion, and the gleam of its token, I read at 
once the portent of a curse, and the dawn 
of a blessing. 

The culture of the ground, allotted 
Adam as the pastime of his life, became 
the doom of his being, when God decreed, 
as the punishment of his disobedience, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground ;” 
and was perpetuated in the covenant with 
Noah, which, in its very specifications, 
had respect to a destiny of toil, shadowed 
by the clouds of care and disappoint- 
ment; yet, in making the peaceful art of 
husbandry the grand representative of all 
labour, and in providing the necessary 
elemental appliances for its successful 
prosecution, Providence renders even the 
necessitated lot of humanity a universal 
blessing, and illumines life with the rain- 
bow of joy and hope. 

Agriculture, it may he justly remarked, 
is the life-blood of a nation’s existence, 
without the nutrient functions of which, 
even the mightiest empire must eventual- 
ly dwindle down into a mere dependency 
of some other State, more wisely politic 
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in developing and appropriating those 
native resources, so liberally provided, by 
Divine munificence, for the supply of 
both the absolute necessities, and the ar- 
tificial wants of man. 

Other elements, it is true, of social 
prosperity—other items of political econ- 
omy—go to make up the sum total of the 
wealth of nations; but, after all, an effi- 
cient system of agriculture is the proper, 
ultimate basis of individual, social, and 
national success. Not all the commercial 
enterprise of Liverpool, Hamburg, or 
Amsterdam—of New York, Baltimore, 
or New Orleans: not all the manufactur- 
ing energy of Leeds, Sheffield, or Man- 
chester—of Lowell, Pittsburg, or Rich- 
mond: not all the inventive genius of 
America, combined with the mechanical 
skill of the world’s artizanship: nay, not 
all these jointly contributing their sub- 
sidies to the welfare of a single State, 
could, without the paramount agency of 
agricultural industry, effect her redemp- 
tion from the tread-mill operations of an 
unprogressive destiny. 

For proof, ‘look at the miserable lazar- 
roni who infest the thoroughfares of clas- 
sic Italy, despite the geniality of her 
climate, and the natural fruitfulness of 
her untilled soil. See the disgusting 
leperos who throng the highways of opu- 
lent Mexico, notwithstanding her adap- 
tedness to the culture of the most valua- 
ble tropical productions. Behold the half 
famished thousands of generous-hearted 
Ireland, while her emerald fields lie al- 
most barren for want of efficient tillage. 

On the other hand, count the coinage 
of Weathersfield from her simple crop of 
onions, and the profusion of luxuries se- 
cured by the butter and cheese of a Go- 
shen dairy. See how New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, with their 
staple bread stuffs; Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, with their flour and tobacco ; Ken- 
itucky, with her hemp for rope and bag- 
ging ; and Tennessee, with her grain and 
live -stock ; fill to overflowing the coffers 
-Of the industrious farmer, augment the 
revenue of their own Commonwealths, 
and contribute more than a moiety to tbe 
circulating capital of the Union. Mark 
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how the Confederate States not only feed, 
with the superabundant produce of their 
cotton plantations, the mammoth facto- 
ries of New England, but also give ac- 
tive employment to the spindles and looms 
of Great Britain and France, and even 
wield the destiny uf Europe. 

While, therefore, the tillage of the 
earth is thus intimately connected with 
all the varied interests of our race, it is 
very properly employed as a generic rep- 
resentative of every other species of la- 
bour, because its energetic pursuit elicits 
and fosters the spirit of enterprise in co- 
ordinate branches of industrial science 
and art, The toils of Agriculture must 
be lightened, and her rewards augmented 
by the invention and manufacture of ef- 
ficient implements and fertilizing agents. 
Her products must he turned to profita- 
ble account, by the introduction of ma- 
chinery, commensurate, beth in power 
and speed, as well with the grower’s am- 
ple store, as with the consumer’s increas- 
ing wants. The time and expenses of 
the husbandman must be saved, by enlar- 
ged facilities of transportation ; and over 
its metal pathway thunders the mighty 
locomotive, dragging a lengthened train, 
freighted with the treasures of the field 
fur the coinage of the factory. The fluc- 
tuations of trade must be known as they 
occur ; and instantly the telegraph re- 
ports, from the sea-board mart to the 
mountain-girt farm, every advance or de- 
cline in prices. The voice of other lands, 
impoverished by drought, wasted by 
floods, or desolated by war, appeals to the 
garners of productive thrift; and white- 
winged Commerce flies to their relief, 
bearing not only the coveted grain, but 
also tidings of the more substantial 
“bread of life.” 

Thus, from the very curse of my life, is 
evolved, by the workings of Providence, 
the blessing of my species; both held to 
remembrance by the stipulations of his 
covenant and the wondrous pledge of its 
fulfilment, which alike incite me to heart- 
felt humiliation for the sins that curse, 
an@¥to adoring gratitude for the grace 
that blesses me. 

O, with what exquisite sense of bene- 
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faction may I, emerging from the Cimme- 
rian darkness that settles down upon the 
path of Infidelity, smiling at the spectral 
fears that stir the heart of Scepticism, 
and spurning the cold calculations that 
puzzle the brain of Rationalism, turn to 
the faith-inspiring words of Revelation: 
“God said, I do set my bow in the cloud.” 
That beautiful creation is the handiwork 
of Jehovah, the Father of my spirit, and 
Maker of my frame. “I do set”—he 
alone places it there: “ my bow”’— it be- 
longs only to him: ‘in the cloud”—to 
enliven the gloom of my earthly desti- 
ny: and the thought fires my soul with 
joyful hope. 

Tue Licut or tHe Srorm Cuovup is 
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the product of God’s will, the proof of 
his power, the evidence of his goodness, 
the token of his love, the emblem of his 
glory ; and IJ, unworthy denizen of earth 
though I be, destined, in few brief years, 
to vive back these lithe limbs and well 
knit frame again to earth, to moulder into 
dust,—I, even I, may perform his will, 
trust his power, share his goodness, enjoy 
his love, and hope to see his glory ! While 
that bow continues grandly to gird the 
earth, so long shall I know that God 
ever liveth; for it is his: and while he 
liveth, shall I live also; for he is “ the 
Resurrection and the Life.” 


AsHLAND, Va. 





MEN OF THE SOUTH! 


BY G. 


B. J. 


Awake ye, awake ye, Freedom’s band! 
See ye not the flaming brand, 

Hurled so swift from hand to hand, 
Soon to wrap your native land 


In shroud of war? 


Hear ye not the threats sent forth 
From the faithless, maddened North; 
Heed ye not the fierce replies 

That from each freeman’s heart arise 


And sound afar? 


Look upon your smiling homes, 

Think, when the proud usurper comes, 
Ashes and ruin must mar the spot 
Where now you bless your happy lot— 


Still can ye wait! 


Lowly and sadly let each one kneel, 
Let him to his God appeal, 

Then sternly clasp the eager steel! 
Another day, Time may reveal 


Is all too late! 


Awake then, awake then, Freedom’s son 
And—ere the battle’s fought and won— 
Ere your country be undone— 


Strike for the land of 


Washington, 


Your country save! 


By all that fired his patriot breast, 
Be not by your proud foes opprest; 
Your homes from the invader wrest, 
Live to be free—or live unblest— 


Welcome the grave! 
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POPULAR LECTURES ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF MATTER.* 


By M. Farapay, D.OC.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R. L. Foreign 
Associate of the Academy of Science, Paris, kc. 


LECTURE VI. 
THE CORRELATION OF THE PHYSICAL FORCES. 


We have frequently seen during the 
course of these lectures, that one of those 
powers or forces of matter of which I 
have written the names on that board, 
has produced results which are due to the 
action of some other force. Thus, you 
have seen the force of electricity acting 
in other ways than in attracting; you 
have also seen it combine matters to- 
gether or disunite them by means of its 
action on the chemical force; and in this 
case, therefore, you have an instance in 
which these two powers are related. But 
we have other and deeper relations than 
these ; we have not merely to see how it 
is that one power affects another—how 
the force of heat affects chemical affinity, 
and so forth, but we must try and com- 
prehend what relation they bear to each 
other, and how these powers may be 
changed one into the other; and it will 
to day require all my care, and your care 
too, to make this clear to your minds. I 
shal! be obliged to confine myself to one 
or two instances, because to take in the 
whole extent of this mutual relation and 
conversion of forces would surpass the 
human intellect. 

In the first place, then, here is a piece 
of fine zine-foil, and if I cut it into 
narrow strips and apply the power of 
heat to it, admitting the contact of air at 
the same time, you will find that it burns ; 
and then, seeing that it burns, you will 
be prepared to say that there is chemical 
action taking place. You see all that I 
have to do is to hold the piece of zinc at 
the side of the flame so as to let it get 
heated, and yet to allow the air which is 
flowing in to the flame from all sides to 
have access to it;—there is the piece of 
zinc burning just like a piece of wood, 


only brighter, A part of the zinc is 
going up into the air in the form of that 
white smoke, and part is falling down on 
to the table. This, then, is the action of 
chemical affinity exerted between the zinc 
and the oxygen of the air. I will show 
you what a curious kind of affinity this 
is by an experiment which is rather strik- 
ing when seen for the first time. I have 
here some iron filings and gunpowder, 
and will mix them carefully together 
with as little rough handling as possible ; 
now we will compare the combustibility, . 
so to speak, of thetwo. I will pour some 
spirit of wine into a basin and set it on 
fire; and having our flame, I will drop 
this mixture of iron filings and. gunpow: 
der through it, so that both sets of parti- 
cles will have an equal chance of burn- 
ing. And now tell me which of them it 
is that burns. You see a plentiful com- 
bustion of the iron filings; but I want 
you to observe that though they have 
equal chances of burning, we shall find 
that by far the greater part of the gun- 
powder remains untouched; I have only 
to drain off this spirit of wine and let 
the powder which has gone through the 
flame dry, which it will do in a few min- 
utes, and I will then test it with a lighted 
match. So ready is the iron to burn, 
that it takes, under certain circum- 
stances, even less time to catch fire than 
gunpowder. [As soon as the gunpowder 
was dry Mr. Anderson handed it to the 
Lecturer, who applied a lighted match to 
it, when the sudden flash showed how 
large a proportion of gunpowder had es- 
caped combustion when falling through 
the flame of alcohol. | 

These are all cases of chemical affinity, 
and I show them to make you understand 
that we are about to enter upon the con- 
sideration of a strange kind of chemical 
affinity, and then to see how far we are 
enabled to convert this force of affinity 





* From the London Chemical News, No. 10. 
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into electricity or magnetism, or any 
other of the forces which we have dis- 
cussed. Here is some zinc, (I keep to 
the metal zine as it is very useful for our 
purpose,) and I can produce hydrogen 
gas by putting the zine and sulphuric 
acid together as they are in that retort; 
there you see the mixture which gives us 
hydroyen—the zine is pulling the water 
to pieces and setting free hydrogen gas. 
Now we have learned by experience that 
if a little mercury is spread over that 
zine, it does not take away its power of 
decomposing the water, but modifies it 
most curiously. See how that mixture 
is now boiling, but when I add a little 
mercury to it the gas ceases to come off. 
We have now searcely a bubble of hydro- 
gen set free, so that the action is sus- 
pended for the time. We have not de- 
stroyed the power of chemical affinity, 
but modified it in a wonderful and beau- 
tiful manner. Here are some pieces of 
zinc covered with mercury exactly in the 
same same way as the zinc in that retort 
is covered, and if I put this plate into 
sulphuric acid I get no gas, but this most 
extraordinary thing occurs, that if I in- 
troduce along with the zinc another me- 
tal which is not so combustible, then I 
reproduce all the action. I am now going 
to put to the amalgamated zine in this 
retort some portions of copper wire (cop- 
per not being so combustible a metal as 
the zine,) and observe how I get hydro- 
gen again, as in the first instance—there, 
the bubbles are coming over through the 
pneumatic trough, and ascending faster 
and faster in the jar; the zinc, so to 
speak, is acting by reason of its contact 
with the copper. 
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Every step we now take brings us toa 
knowledge of new phenomena. That 
hydrogen which you now see coming off 
so abundantly does not come from the 
zine as it did before, but from the copper. 
Ilere is a jar containing a solution of cop- 
per. If I puta piece of this awnalgated 
zine in it, and leave it there, it has hard- 
ly any action, and here is a plate of pla- 
tinum which I will immerse in the same 
solution, and might leave it there for 
hours, days, months, or even years, and 
no action would take place, But now I 
put them both in together, and let them 
touch each other. (Fig. 1.) See whata 
coating of copper there is immediately 
thrown down on the platinum. Why is 
this? The platinum has no power of it- 
self to reduce the metal from that fluid, 
but it has in some mysterious way re- 
ceived this power by its contact with the 
metal zinc. Here, then, you see a strange 
transfer of chemical force from one metal 
to another—the chemical force from the 
zinc is transferred, and made over to the 
platinum by the mere association of the 
two metals. I might take instead of the 
platinum a piece of copper or silver, and 
it would have no astion of its own on this 
solution, but the moment the zine was in- 
troduced and touched to the other metal, 
then the action would take place, and it 
would become covered with copper. Now, 
is not this most wonderful and beautiful 
to see? we still have the identical chemi- 
cal force of the particles of zine acting, 
and yet in some strange manner we have 
power to make that chemical force, or 
something it produces, travel from one 
place to another—for we do make the 
chemical force travel from the zine to the 


Fig. 2. 
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platinum by this very curious experiment 
of using the two metals in the same fluid 
in contact with each other. 

Let us now examine these phenomena 
a little more closely. Here is a drawing 
(Fig. 2) in which I have represented a 
vessel containing the acid liquid and the 
slips of zinc and platinum or copper, and 
I have shown them touching each other 
outside by means of a wire coming from 
each of them (for it matters not whether 
they touch in the fluid or outside—by 
pieces of metal attached they still, by 
that communication between them, have 
this power transferred from one to the 
other.) Now, if instead of using only 
one vessel, as I have shown there, I take 
another, and another, and put in zine and 
platinum, zine and platinum, zinc and 
platinum, and connect the platinum of 
one vessel with the zinc of another, the 
platinum of this vessel with the zinc of 
that, and so on, we should only be using 
a series of these vessels instead of one. 
This we have done in that arrangement 
which you see behind me. I am using 
what we call a Grove’s voltaic battery, in 
which one metal is zine and the other pla- 
tinum, and I have as many as forty pairs 
of these plates all exercising their force 
at once in sending the whole amount of 
chemical power there evolved through 
these wires under the floor and up to 
these two rods coming through the table. 
We need do no more than just bring 
these two ends in contact, when the spark 


Fig. 3. 





shows us what power is present; and 
what a strange thing it is to see that this 
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force is brought away from the battery 
behind me, and carried along through 
these wires. I have here an apparatus 
(Fig. 3) which Sir Hamphry Davy con- 
structed many years ago, in order to see 
whether this power from the voltaic bat- 
tery caused bodies to attract each other 
in the same manner as the ordinary elec- 
tricity did. Ile made it in order to ex- 
periment with his large voltaic battery, 
which was the most powerful then in ex- 
istence. You see there are in this glass 
jar two leaves of gold, which I can cause 
to move to and fro by this rack work. I 
will connect each of these gold leaves 
with separate ends of this battery, and if 
I have a sufficient number of plates in the 
battery I shall be able to show you that 
there will be some attraction between 
those leaves even before they come in con- 
tact; if I bring them sufficiently near 
when they are in communication with 
the ends of the battery, they will be 
drawn gently together, and you will 
know when this takes place, because the 
power will cause the gold leayes to burn 
away, which they could only do when 
they touched each other. Now, I am 
going to cause these two leaves of gold 
to approach gradually, and I have no 
doubt that some of you will see that they 
approach before they burn, and those who 
are too far off to see them approach will 
see by their burning that they have come 
together. Now they are attracting each 
other, long before the connection is com- 
plete, and there they go! burnt up in 
that brilliant flash, so strong is the force. 


‘You thus see, from the attractive force at 


the two ends of this battery, that these 
are really and truly electrical phenomena. 

Now let us consider what is this spark. 
I take these two ends and bring them 
together, and there I get this glorious 
spark like the sunlight in the heavens 
above us, Whatis this? It is the same 
thing which you saw when I discharged 
the large electrical machine, when you 
saw one single bright flash ; it is the samé 
thing, only continued, because here we 
have a more effective arrangement. In- 
stead of having a machine which we are 
obliged to turn fur a long time together, 
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we have here a chemical power which 
sends forth the spark—and it is wonder- 
ful and beautiful to see how this spark is 
carried about through these wires. I[ 
want you to perceive, if possible, that 
this very spark and the heat it produces 
(for there is heat) is neither more nor 
less than the chemical force of the zinc— 
its very force carried along wires and con- 
veyed to this place. Iam about a take a 
portion of the zinc and burn itin oxygen 
gas for the sake of showing you the kind 
of light produced by the actual eombus- 
tion in oxygen gas of some of this metal. 
[A tassel of zine-foil was ignited at a 
spirit lamp and introduced into a jar of 
oxygen, when it burnt with a brilliant 
light.] That shows you what the affinity 
is when we come to consider it in its en- 
ergy and power. And the zinc is being 
burned in the battery behind me ata 
much more rapid rate than you see in 
that jar, because the zinc is there dissolv- 
ing and burning, and produces here this 
great electric light. That very same 
power which in that jar you saw evolved 
from the actual combustion of the zine 
in oxygen is carried along these wires 
and made evident bere, and you may if 
you please consider that the zinc is burn- 
ing in those cells, and that this is the 
light of that burning, [bringing the two 
poles in contact and showing the electric 
light ;] and we might so arrange our ap- 
paratus as to show that the amounts of 
power evolved in either case are identi- 
eal. Having thus obtained power over 
the chemical force, how wonderfully we 
are able to convey it from place to place; 
when we use gunpowder for explosive 
purposes, we can send into the mine chem- 
ical affinity by means of this electricity ; 
not having provided fire beforehand, we 
can send it in at the moment we require 
it. Now, here (Fig. 4) is a vessel con- 
taining two charcoal points, and I bring 
it forward as an illustration of the won- 
derful power of conveying this force from 
place to place. I have merely to connect 
these by means of wires to the opposite 
ends of the battery, and bring the points 
in contact. See! what an exhibition of 
force we have. We have exhausted the 
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air so that the charcoal cannot burn, and 
therefore the light you see is really the 
burning of the zine in the cells behind 
me—there is no disappearance of the car- 
bon, although we have that glorious elec- 
tric light; and the moment I cut off the 
connection it stops. Llere is a better in- 
stance to enable some of you to see the 
certainty with which we can convey this 
force where, underordinary circumstances, 
chemical affinity would not act. We may 
absolutely take these two charcoal poles 
down under water, and get our electric 
light there ;—there they are in the water, 
and you observe when I bring them into 
connection we have the same light as we 
had in that glass vessel. 

Now, besides this production of light 
we have all the other effects and powers 
of bnrning zinc. I have a few wires 
here which are not combustible, and I 
am going to take one of them, a small 
platinum wire, and suspend it between 


Fig. 5. 





these two rods which are connected with 
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the battery, and when contact is made at 
the battery see what heat we get (Fig. 5.) 
Is not that beautiful ?—it is a complete 
bridge of power. There is metalic con- 
nexion all the way round in this arrange- 
ment, and where I have inserted the pla- 
tinum, which offers some resistance to 
the passage of the force, you see what an 
amount of heat is evolved,—this is the 
heat which the zine would give if burnt 
in oxygen, but as it is being burnt in 
the voltaic battery it is giving it out at 
this spot. I will now shorten this wire 
for the sake of showing you that the 
shorter the obstructing wire is, the more 
and more intense is the heat, until at 
last our platinum is fused and falls down, 
breaking off the circuit. 

Here is another instance. I will take 
a piece of the metal silver and place it 
on charcoal connected with one end of 
the battery, and lower the other charcoal 





pole on to it—see how brilliantly it burns 
(Fig. 6.) Here is a piece of iron on the 
charcoal, see what a combustion is going 
on; and we might go on in this way 
burning almost everything we place be- 
tween the poles. Now, I want to show 
you that this power is still chemical af- 
finity—that if we call the power which 
is evolved at this point heat or electricity, 
or any other name referring to its source, 
or the way in which it travels, we still 
shall find it to be chemical action. Here 
is a coloured liquid which can show by 
its change of colour the effects of chem- 
ical action; I will pour part of it into 
this glass, and you will find that these 
wires have a very strong action, I am 
not going to show you any effects of 
combustion or heat, but I will take these 
two platinum plates, and fasten one to 
the one pole and the other to the other 
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end, and place them in this solution, 
and in a very short time you will see 
the blue colour will be entirely destroyed. 
See it is colourless now—I have merely 
brought the end of these wires into the 
solution of indigo, and the power of 
electricity bas come through these wires 
and made itself evident by its chemical 
action. There is another curious 
thing to be noticed now we are dealing 
with the chemistry of electricity, which 
is that the chemical power which destroys 
the colour is only due to the action on 
one side. I will pour some more of this 
sulphindigotic acid into a flat dish, and 
will then make a porous dyke of sand 
separating the two portions of fluid into 


also 


Fig. 7. 




















two parts (Fig. 7,) and now we shall 
be able to see whether there is any dif- 
ference in the two ends of the battery, 
and which it is that possesses this pe- 
culiar action. You see it is the one on 
my right hand which has the power of 
destroying the blue, for the portion on 
that side is thoroughly bleached, while 
nothing has apparently occurred on the 
other side. I say apparently, for you 
must not imagine, that because you can- 
not perceive any action none has taken 
place. 

Ilere we have another instance of 
chemical action. I take these platinum 
plates again and immerse them in this 
solution of copper from which we for- 
merly precipitated some of the metal, 
when the platinum and zine were both 
putin it together. You see that these 
two platinum plates have no chemical ac- 
tion of any kind, they might remain in 
the solution as long as I liked, without 
having any power of themselves to re- 
duce the copper; but the moment I bring 
the two poles of the battery in contact 
with them, the chemical action which is 
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there transformed into electricity and 
carried along the wires, again becomes 
chemical action at the two platinum 
poles, and now we shall have the power 
appearing on the left hand side, and 
throwing down the copper in the metallic 
state on the platinum plate; and in this 
way I mightgive you many instances of the 
extraordinary way in which this chemi- 
cal action or electricity may be carried 
about. That strange nugget of gold, of 
which there is a model in the other 
room, and which has an interest of its 
own in the natural history of gold, and 
which came from Ballarat, and was 
worth £8000 or £9000 when it was melt- 
ed down last November, was brought to- 
gether in the bowels of the earth, per- 
haps ages and ages ago, by some such 
power as this. And there is also another 
beautiful result dependent upon chemi- 
cal affinity in that fine lead-tree, the lead 
growing and growing by virtue of this 
power. The lead and the zine are com- 
bined together in a little voltaic arrange- 
ment, in a manner far more important 
than the powerful one you see here, be- 
cause in nature these minute actions are 
going on for ever, and are of great and 
wonderful importance in the precipita- 
tion of metals and formation of mineral 
veins, and so forth. These actions are 
not for a limited time, like my battery 
here, but they act for ever in small de- 
grees, accumulating more and more of 
the results, 

I have here given you all the illus- 
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trations that time will permit me to show 
you of chemical affinity producing elec- 
tricity, and electricity again becoming 
chemical affinity. Let that suffice for 
the present; and let us now go a little 
deeper into the subject of this chem- 
ical force, or this electricity—which shall 
I name first?—the one producing the 
other in a variety of ways. These forces 
are also wonderful in their power of pro- 
ducing another of the forces we have 
been considering, namely, that of mag- 
netism, and you know that it is only 
of late years, and long since I was born, 
that the discovery of the relations of 
these two forces of electricity and chem- 
ical affinity to produce magnetism have 
become known. Philosophers had been 
suspecting this affinity for a long time, 
and long had great hopes of success— 
for in the pursuit of science we first start 
with hopes and expectations; these we 
realize and establish never again to be 
lost, and upon them we found new ex- 
pectations of further discoveries, and so 
go on pursuing, realizing, establishing, 
and founding new hopes again and 
again, 

Now observe this: here is a piece of 
wire which I am about to make into a 
bridge of force, that is tu say, a commu- 
nicator between the two ends of the bat- 
tery. It is copper wire only, and is 
therefore not magnetic of itself. We will 
examine this wire with our magnetic 
needle, (Fig. 8,) and though connected 
with one extreme end of the battery, you 
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see that before the circuit is completed it 
has no power over the magnet. But ob- 
serve it when | make contact; watch the 
needle, see how it is swung round, and 
notice how indifferent it becomes if I 
break contact again ; so you see we have 
this wire evidently affecting the mag- 





netic needle under these circumstances, 
Let me show you that a little more 
strongly. I have here a quantity of 
wire which has been wound into a spiral, 
and this will affect the magnetic needle 
in @ very curious manner, because, owing 
to its shape, it will act very like a real 
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magnet, The copper spiral has no power 
over that magnetic needle at present, 
but if I cause the electric current to cir- 
culate through it, by bringing the two 
ends of the battery in contact with the 
ends of the wire which forms the spiral, 
what will happen? Why one end of the 
needle is most powerfully drawn to it; 
and if I take the other end of the needle 
it is repelled ; so you see I have produced 
exactly the same phenomena as I had 
with the bar magnet,—one end attracting 
and the other repelling. Is not this, 
then, curious to see that we can construct 


a magnet of copper? Furthermore, if I 
take an iron bar, and put it inside the 
coil, so long as there is no electric cur- 
rent circulating round, it has no attrac- 
tion,—as you will observe if I bring a 
little iron filings or nails near the iron, 
But now if I make contact with the bat- 
tery they are attracted at once. It be- 
comes at. once a powerful magnet, so 
much so that I should not wonder if 
these magnetic needles on different parts 
of the table pointed to it. And I will 
show you by another experiment what 
an attraction it has. This piece and that 


Fig. 9. 
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piece of iron, and many other pieces are 
now strongly attracted, (Fig. 9,) but as 
soon as I break contact the power is all 
gone and they fall. What then can bea 
better or a stronger proof than this of the 
relation of the powers of magnetism and 
electricity ? Again, here is a little piece 
of iron which is not yet magnetized. It 
will not at present take up any one of 
these nails; but I will take a piece of 
wire and coil it round the iron (the wire 
being covered with cotton in every part 
so that it does not touch the iron,) so 
that the current must go round in this 
spiral coil; I am, in fact preparing an 
electro-magnet (we are obliged to use 
such terms to express our meaning, be- 
cause it is a magnet made by electricity, 
because we produce by the force of elec- 
tricity a magnet of far greater power 
than a permanent steel one.) It is now 
completed, and I will repeat the experi- 
ment which you saw the other day, of 
building up a bridge of iron nails; the 
contact is now made and the current is 


going through; it is now a powerful 
magnet; here are the iron nails which 
we had the other day, and now I have 
brought this magnet near them they are 
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clinging so hard that I can scarcely move 
them with my hand, (Fig. 10.) But 
when the contact is broken, see how they 
fall. What can show you better than 
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such an experiment as this, the magnetic 
attraction with which we have endowed 
these portions of iron? IHlere again is 
a fine illustration of this strong power of 
magnetism. It is a magnet of the same 
sort as the one you have just seen. I 
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am about to make a current of electricity 
pass through the wires which are round 
this iron for the purpose of showing you 
what powerful effects we get. Here are 
the poles of the magnet; and let us place 
on one of them this long bar of iron. 
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You see as soon as contact is made how 
it rises in position, (Fig. 11;) and if I 
get my finger between; I can roll it over, 
but if I try to pull it off, I might lift up 
the whole magnet, but I have no power 
to overcome the magnetic power. There 
is that long bar of iron held out, and I 
have no doubt if I were to examine the 
other end I should find that it was a mag- 
net. See what power it must have to 
support not only these nails but all these 
lumps of iron hanging on to the end. 
What then can surpass these evidences of 
the change of chemical force into elec- 
tricity, and electricity into magnetism ? 
I might show you many other experi- 
ments whereby I could obtain electricity 
and chemical action, heat and light 
from a magnet, but what more need I 
show you to prove the universal correla- 
tion of the physical forces of matter, 
and their mutual conversion one into an- 
other? 

And now let us give place as juveniles 
to the respect we owe to our elders; and 


Vor. XXXII—25 


for a time let me address myself to those 
of our seniors who have honoured me 
with their presence during these lectures. 
I wish to claim this moment for the pur- 
pose of tendering our thanks to them, 
and my thanks to you all for the way in 
which you have borne the inconvenience: 
that I at first subjected you to. I hope 
that the insight which you have here 
gained into some of the Jaws by which 
the universe is governed, may be the occa- 
sion of some amongst you turning your at- 
tention to these subjects; for what study is 
there more fitted to the mind of man than 
that of the physical sciences? And what 
is there more capable of giving him an 
insight into the actions cf those laws, a 
knowledge of which gives interest to the 
most trifling phenomenon of nature, and 
makes the observing student find 





“ tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” 
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REVERIES. 


“Twas one of those dreams that by music are brought, 
When, lost to the present, the soul wanders back.” 


I bid them gone! They come again— 
The thoughts of former years— 
Those days of mingled joy and pain, 
Of hopes preceding fears. 


Again within the porch I stand, 
The vines are climbing o’er, 
Dispelling sweets, on every hand, 


Around the open door. 


The woodbine whispers, from the eaves, . 
A tale of love and joy ; 
Close folded, ir her blushing leaves, 


The trembling rose seems coy. 


There, at the step, the lily bends 
Her fragrant head, in vain, 
And tells the lily of her friend, 


Who will not come again. 


From out the grass the tulip skips— 
To prove himself still true— 
And catches from the lily’s lips 
A drop of glittering dew. 


Each flower is breathing on the air-— 
Held tranquil for the hour— 
Of soothing hope or aching care, 


As they may feel the power. 


My heart advances in its beat, 
With rapid rise and fall, 

In unison with twinkling feet, 
That press the polish’d hall. 


It knows the step, as prisoners know 
When liberation’s near ; 
It tells me, in a flushing flow, 


That she—that she is here! 


Reveries. 


I seek the pressure of her hand, 
The glory of her eye— 

One worth the wealth of all the land, 
The other, all the sky. 


That fond, old-fashion’d oaken chair, 
Stands waiting at the door, 
Extends its arms, in silent prayer, 


To hold her form once more. 


Again within the shade she rests, 
And I am at her side ; 

My struggling wish must be confess’d, 
Yet fears ‘twill be denied. 


A dreamy twilight slowly steals 
Upon the solemn grove: 

The purple hill-top, blushing, feels 
The last warm kiss of love. 


“ Golden hours on angels’ wings,” 
Have swept ununmbered by— 

The hours that life can only bring 
But once this side the sky. 


In silver mottles on her brow, 
And on her snowy hand, 

Soft Dian seals her murmur'’d vow, 
And binds the mystic band. 


Oblivion’s waves may intervene— 
Beneath their depths subside 

A host of memories—but the gleam 
Ot these, defy the tide. 


The sever'd chain, the broken vow, 
By me long since forgiven--- 
Perchance by her forgotten now--- 


Are registered in Heaven. 


I bid them gone! They come again, 
The thoughts of former years, 

Those days of mingled joy and pain, 
Of hopes preceding fears. 


Richmond, Va., April, 1861. 
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BY WM. ARCHER COCKE, 


The word Republic, startling to Euro- 
peans, will always fall with delight upon 
the ears of the good and lawful citizens 
of the United States; it may bring to 
mind the toil of patriots, their suffering, 
their blood-stained and agonizing efforts ; 
even a nation offering the sacrifice of its 
treasure and best lives, upon many bat- 
tle fields, yet it is always oderous of 
liberty, and is the ensignia of a people, 
who disdaining the thraldom of monar- 
chy, and the tyranny of crown-heads, 
have asserted the highest prerogative of 
man, the right of self-government, the 
political rights of classes, and the equi- 
‘ librium of interest. 

There is now before mea most excellent, 
instructive and captivating history. A 
work indicating great research, industry 
and fairness, with an elevation of pur- 
pose; to a limited extent, a calm and 
dignified philosophy, which bespeaks the 
enlightened and honest student, and ap- 
pears in a dress of language as pure and 
unaffected, as it is at times affecting and 
eloquent. Motley was exceedingly judi- 
cious in the selection of his subject; for 
while the German, French, and Spanish 
authors have written many volumes on 
this subject, they are not only inaccessi- 
ble to the great mass of English and 
American readers, but, with the exception 
of some Dutch historians, they are con- 
torted and prejudiced. He then supplies 
a desideratum which has long been felt, 
a history of the “ Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public,” which, though embracing only 
a period of twenty-nine years,—a com- 
paratively small period in the history of a 
nation,—it is yet one in which was laid 
the foundation of the only Republic 
which deserved the name that has ever 
unfurled the banner of liberty on the 
continent of Europe, and flaunted its 
folds in the face of trembling royalty. It 
is to be regretted that our author has 


made so large a work, and stopped at an 
equally interesting point--the subse- 
quent history of the Republic, from the 
death of Orange. Yet, as far as he goes, 
the language of Macaulay, in reference 
to Mahon’s history of England, may, 
with more justness, be applied to Motley; 
he has exhibited “great diligence in ex- 
amining authorities, great judgment in 
weighing testimony, and great impartiali- 
ty in estimating characters.” 

This work makes a most important ad- 
dition to the incompleted History of 
Philip II, by Prescott; whose work was 
terminated by the death of the author, 
when he had only brought it down to the 
year 1580,—the death of Queen Anne of 
Austria, the fourth and last wife of 
Philip the Second,—though our author 
has closed his work only four years later, 
thinking that the history of the rise of 
the Dutch Republic should end with the 
death of the Prince of Orange. 

There is a close connection between 
the subjects of the work of Prescott, on 
Philip II, and the history now under 
consideration ; the actors were the same, 
the events the same; but while no author 
succeeded better than Prescott in catching 
all the confluent events of history, and 
mingling them in one harmonious stream, 
such, however, were the multitudinous 
flow of the currents, such the magnitude 
of the tides; the varied importance and 
thrilling interest of everything said and 
done, that Prescott, for want of time, or 
the fear cf making his works too bulky, 
touched with more sparing hand the his- 
tory of the Netherlands, than any of the 
other branches of the history connected 
with the life of Philip IT, which, had the 
author ever completed, would have em- 
braced several mcre volumes, to have 
reached the death of Philip, in 1598, 
Indeed was the history of the “ Dutch 
Republic” a fit and full theme for an en- 
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tire and a separate work—and most for- 
tunately, for all interested in the study 
of history and yielding a high admira- 
tion for the graces of a pure and beauti- 
ful style of historic composition, that 
Motley, with that self-sacrificing devotion 
which is demanded at the hands of one who 
would become a great author, be his mind 
ever so brilliant, undertook the task : and 
verily was it a herculean one, requiring a 
labourious investigation of authors in 
various languages, and the personal read- 
ing of old records in Spanish, French, 
German, Italian, and Latin, which our 
author only accomplished by a long and 
toilsome residence abroad, in the musty 
libraries and State paper offices of many 
European Courts. 

The historica! introduction of our au- 
thor, of ninety-two pages, is the most 
philosophic portion of the work. Itisa 
striking and peculiar fact, that in early 
times, more constitutional liberty existed 
in Germany, than in any other part of 
Europe ; which may be traced to the cir- 
cumstance, among others, that upon the 
death of Charlemagne, and the breaking 
up of his immense empire, which fell into 
three divisions, Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, the last mentioned of these pow- 
ers, from the first insisted and preserved 
the right of electing her own monarch ; 
the others were subjected to the heredita- 
ry monarchy system, and herein is a clear 
reason why such different policy has 
marked the course of French and Italian 
politics, in comparison with those of Ger- 
many; for it cannot be doubted, if the 
hereditary system produces a more fixed 
policy, less liable to change and inova- 
tion, it has to the same extent restrained 
the advancement of free principles, and 
the development of that philosophy, 
which is the seed of human emancipation 
not only from political shackels, but 
moral and social depredation. 

After the introduction, the work opens 
with the abdication of Charles V, and the 
course of Philip II, in the Netherlands. 
Let us notice the work in reference to its 
most prominent characteristics, the care- 
ful manner in which the author has 
traced event after event in the mightiest, 
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the most prolific, the most productive 
revolution in good results, that ever con- 
vulsed Europe; for it was the effort of a 
high-souled, indomitable people; brave, 
virtuous, patriotic, religious; determined 
to maintain their rights, and to exercise 
a pure and exalted liberty; social, politi- 
cal and religious, or to die in martyrdom, 
around the sacred altars of their country, 
and peril all upon the battle field, rather 
than yield to wickedness and tyranny. 
These things are related in most excel- 
lent narrative style, rarely equalled by 
the historic pen; at the same time the 
many characters, some the basest that 
ever darkened the annals of the world; 
like Philip II, the Duke of Alva, Don 
John of Austria, Requesens, and the 
Duke of Anjou. Others as bright as 
ever illumined the pictures of history, or 
cheered the weary writer along his toil- 
some pages, as Egmont, Horn, and that 
yet unequaled man, as statesman, as war- 
rior, as skilled alike with pen and oratory; 
unsurpassed in courage, in caution, in 
patriotic and christian virtue, the Prince 
of Orange, are all sketched with that 
boldness and vigour that presents the 
vices of the one or the excellence of the 
other, to the mind of the reader, as they 
moved and acted, lived and died to the 
eye of the beholder, while as specimens 
of descriptive composition, pure in rhetori- 
cal graces, rich in imagery, pruned and 
simple in astyle, which !eft unclouded the 
brilliancy of written eloquence, there are 
many extracts from this work, that would 
not pale before the most brilliant and 
choice scraps of English composition. 

It is rather to notice the character of 
the revolution, that shivered the despot- 
ism of Philip in the Netherlands and 
ushered into life the “ Dutch Republic,” 
than to bestow praise upon the work, that 
this paper is written. I will also indi- 
cate such objections to the work, as pre- 
sent themselves to a fair criticism ; while 
I propose before closing to notice points, 
some avoided, others not reached chrono- 
logically by the author,as may be suggest- 
ed in contemplating this subject. Some 
of which will arise from the conviction 
that the author closed his work at a wrong 
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period—the death of Orange—unless he 
intends producing a continuance of it, 
in reference to the history of the Dutch 
Republic, as well as its rise. 

The revolution in the low countries, 
was induced by the misguided statesman- 
ship of Charles V,—in the first instance, 
in the effort to bind the provinces in 
political and religious connection with 
Spain, a people distinct in nationality, 
different in education, in pursuits, in in- 
stincts, in sentiments; in fine, in every 
element of character and purpose that 
can distinguish two people. In the second 
place it was provoked and aggravated to its 
utmost exertion and violence by the de- 
pravity and unmeasured tyranny of 
Philip II, with the base and blood-thirsty 
minions who urged their master to con- 
tinued and renewed crimes of the darkest 
hue. 

It is evident from an examination of 
the work under consideration, that the 
author indulged in the narrative de- 
partment of the science of history, 
in preference to the illustration of the 
high principles of philosophy, from which 
the best lessons of pure and practical 
good are to be obtained, I find but little 
fault with Motley on this ground. Per- 
haps on this account he has written a 
work more popular and interesting to the 
general reader. In giving a free, but 
not too redundant flow, to this talent, he 
has painted, in undying colours, the hor- 
rors of the twenty-nine years of bloody 
war between Spain and the Netherlands, 
and stamped upon the mind, in enduring 
characters, the grandest events of the 
revolution, especially in the account he 
pictures of the siege of Leyden and Ant- 
werp. In reference to the latter, it is 
due to the author to say, that notwith- 
standing the accurate, minute, and touch- 
ing description, this memorable siege has 
received from the pen of the poetic and 
yet classic Schiller, modern critics will 
generously accord, in every respect, the 
palm of superiority to the American 
writer. In drawing sketches of charac- 
ter, I think the author also exceis; it is 
dificult to find anywhere truer descrip- 
tions, than he has drawn of Egmont and 
Horn; while the sketch of the life and 
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services, the character and genius of 
William of Orange, is a life-like picture 
of a great man, a true patriot—a name 
that will stand among the most conspic- 
uous, the most admired, in the annals of 
the world, as long as virtue, patriotism, 
daring bravery, statesmanship and genius, 
find a votary on earth. It is difficult to 
restrain the ardent admiration all must 
feel for this man, who risked all, endured 
every trial, and suffered every ill, for the 
advancement of human rights, Others 
have suffercd as much, few have met 
these sufferings with such exalted christian 
meekness and piety ; none have ever, with 
such: advantages against him, through a 
long, painful and eventful life, borne al- 
most alone, all of the cares of State, with 
the firmness of a true and unfabled Atlas: 
and above all, after nearly thirty years 
of such struggle, we see his exertions 
crowned with increasing success, until 
finally the war clouds are rolled away 
from his beloved country—the power of 
the mightiest monarch on earth, the wiles 
of the craftiest statesmen, the skill and 
bravery of the first commanders are shiv- 
ered by the wand of his genius, his coun- 
try immerges from the storm, the blood- 
stained soil has been dried and purified 
beneath the beams of liberty ; and though 
William fell, as its early morning rays 
were dissipating the clouds and absorbing 
the malaria; he lived like the Hebrew 
law giver, long enough to see his children 
delivered from worst than Egyptian 
bondage, for he had planted deep and 
firm the foundation stones on which were 
reared u temple of republican liberty, 
which itself enduring more than two 
centuries, sent abroad over the whole of 
Europe, principles of human rights, which 
carried a lesson to the bosom of every 
crown-head, and hope to man throughout 
the earth. 

He died a Christian ; with a patriotism 
that lingered upon his latest breath, he 
prayed, ‘“‘O, my God, have mercy upon 
these poor people.” 

William of Orange ; George Washing- 
ton; the one of the 16th, the other of the 
18th centuries, are the only characters 
who have borne the highest of world’s 
titles, “Father of their Country.” No 
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man ever lived with purer patriotism, or 
more self-sacrificing devotion to his 
country, than Washington: possessed 
higher character, or greater bravery, 
for it is impossible that a patriot can be 
wanting in bravery ; nor would any man 
have suffered more or longer than Wash- 
ington. Yet it is no derogation to his 
exalted name, to compare him and Wil- 
liam, who was his equal in all respects, 
and in some, because opportunity only 
offered, superior. William had more to 
encounter, resisted and overcome greater 
obstacles, sacrificed more, in agonizing 
toil and penury, and displayed more 
genius; yet, as Washington was his 
equal in every moral serse—triumphed 
over every and many a trying scene, and 
spent bis last days in successfully launch- 
ing the ship of state, which he, more 
than any other single person, had 
brought in safety over the breakers and 
through the storm, and stands in collos- 
sal grandeur, the monumental name of 
an age the freest, and a continent the 
most enlightened; his memory will be 
but the more endeared to the good and 
wise of all lands, by the most searching 
comparisons. 

It must, however, be admitted, that 
with the excellence which is cheerfully 
awarded to the work of Motley, that it 
does not reach the highest standard of 
history, or escape the test of a severe, 
but not unjust criticism, though it be un- 
exceptionable in style, careful in the col- 
lection of matter, as far as it goes, and 
full and accurate in the statements of 
facts therein contained. 

It is a history of a revolution; of bat- 
tles, and sieges; full of interesting 
sketches of character; while, like Hume 
and Gibbon, we find him frequently act- 
ing the part of an advocate, though with 
more justness, and far less partizan 
feeling, for, in regard to his prejudices 
and devotions, he must be considered 
eminently just. But it is not a history 
of the people of the Netherlands, of their 
inhabitants; their resources; their finan- 
cial operations; of their condition, save 
when starving within the walls of a 
besieged city; nor are we informed of the 
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geography of the country, except the 
topographical fact, that Netherlands was 
so called because it was neither land or 
water, and Holland was Hollowloud. The 
reader is at a loss to ascertain the statis- 
tics of the country, its population, its 
natural productions, its commerce, though 
it was a commercial country; the strength 
of its navy, though they were a nation of 
sea-faring people; its army, the character 
of their weapons, and mode of warfare, 
though he was writing of a long con- 
tinued revolution, and series of bloody 
battles. More important than all, our au- 
thor has disdained the proud philosophy 
of history, the moral, social and political 
deductions drawn from the action of 
nations, whether in peace or war. 

We are told by a poet, whose musical 
finesse was only equaled by the constant 
flow of good sense that permeated every 
line, that 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


That we may learn the motive; the princi- 
ple of individual action. It is the same 
truth that is contained in the well-known 
saying of Bolingbrook, that ‘‘ History is 
philosophy teaching by example.” The 
most important revolution that ever oc- 
curred in Europe—a mighty contest of a 
people religious from conviction, with an 
innate and ineradicable love for liberty, 
which they were determined to assert 
and maintain, are all disposed of by a 
beautiful and classic description of the 
battles of the revolution and the actors 
therein. ‘The tangible reason, the osten- 
sible cause, of a revolution that out-lived 
a generation, had a deeper philosophy 
than a resort to arms to avoid the tyranny 
of Philip II. That would have been 
avoided by merely submitting to the yoke 
of the monarch, for it did not gall his 
other subjects who were loyal, and whose 
loyalty made them bow to the supersti- 
tious mummery of the Vatican, which the 
pious German had been taught to des- 
pise, by the pure faith of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The Dutch Republic did not have its 
origin in the tyrannical administration of 
the Spanish government; it was only a 
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visible, active, burning stimulant to 
action, a medium by which a noble im- 
pulse was communicated, as by an 
electric wire, to the heart of a mighty 
people, to assert a distinctive nationality 
which no governmental union could bind 
or fetter. The cause Jay far back in the 
past, when a mistaken and short-sighted 
policy linked them with a people they 
naturally despised, and vainly endea- 
voured to unite them in a common destiny 
with that nation, whose laws, manners, 
customs, and institutions, were forever 
irreconcilable to every instinct of their 
nature, every principle of education, and 
every social and political tie or interest. 
A kind policy, on the part of Philip, 
might have delayed the kindling of the 
smothered fire that lighted up the revo- 
lution—might have stayed the red ocean 
of blood that stained every heather and 
tinged every rivulet; and the nobility 
might have slept awhile longer in the de- 
lusive repose of royal sunshine, or the 
stupefying narcotics of papistry, but the 
untamed, the unsubdued, the irrepressi- 
ble fervor of the middle class ; the great 
reformers of nations; with the assistance 
of an enlightened, energetic peasantry, 
backed by the commercial strength of 
the nation, would have arisen in their 
combined majesty and might and shivered 
on every swelling wave, on every ver- 
dant plain, alike every papal bull, and 
legal sceptre, that Pope, or Spanish 
King might sway over the honest and 
brave children of the Reformation. A 
reformation which, riding upon the fury 
' of storm, cleaving its way through papal 
power and tyranny, marched along with 
the sword of reform; until the Christian 
religion, and Bible liberty, sat twin 
brothers—the holy inheritance of man. 


William of Orange was, also, a states- 
man and general: though surrounded by 
the most wily diplomatist that ever con- 
fused and confounded the politics of 
Europe, yet he was never caught in the 
toils of Philip or Alva, while he eluded 
the combined watchfulness of both. No 
plan was suggested at the capital, no 
letter was issued by royal mandate, that 
was not communicated to Orange; so 
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adroit was he in his Argus-eyed vigilance 
upon the enemies of his country; yet he 
was never detected, nor were his own 
councils and plans ever intercepted by 
even the keenest Jesuitical espionage. 
Egmont and Horn were devoted revo- 
lutionists, and unflinching patriots, yet 
they were not unbending religious re- 
formers; they did not perceive, like 
William, that the ultimate success of — 
the struggle for liberty was indirectly | 
bound up with the triumph of Protestant- 
ism ; the one was linked in vital endur- © 
ance with the other. The imperial diadem 
might have been torn from the brow of 
Philip, but no emancipation could have 
been borne to the oppressed Netherlands, 
unless purified by the eradication of all 
principles of Roman Catholicism from 
every feature of government. It was 
not to establish religious forms, or re- 
ligious tenets, but to prevent the estab- 
lishment of any, that he laboured ; religi- 
ous toleration he knew to be the key-stone 
of liberty, and to this extent he was in 
advance of any and every statesman that 
had lived up to his day; and history 
must lay upon the shrine of political phi- 
losophy this eternal principle, and de- 
vote therewith, to the honour of William 
of Orange, every temple of liberty, in 
whatsoever clime it may be reared. 


There was a deep and philosophic 
statesmanship in Orange, which pene- 
trates far beneath the surface of floating 
events, and which, in the rapid current 
of history, is too apt to be unfelt and un- 
seen. I donot charge such oversight to 
Motley, though, as in other instances, I 
think he has rather preferred narrative 
to deduction. A majority of authors 
fatigue, some sicken the reader, with 
maudlin moralization. It is regretted 
that our author, who, doubtless, was fully 
competent to the task, did not vary the 
splendid picturing he has given us, by 
more examples of high-toned and philo- 
sophic deductions. A superficial glance 
at the policy and statesmanship of Orange, 
might subject him to the suspicion of 
vacillation, or indetermination of pur- 
pose; which I think our author uninten- 
tionally left unremoved, not from any- 
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thing that he has said, but rather from 
what he left unsaid. 

The omission to explain and elucidate 
the policy of Orange in reference to the 
Catholics, at the treaty of Antwerp in 
1578, may be mentioned as an example. 
The Prince insisted on three points: Ist. 
That the Catholic clergy should be al- 
lowed the free use of their property. 
2d. That they should not be disturbed in 
the exercise of their religion. 3d. That 
the gentlemen kept in prison since the 
memorable 28th of October should be re- 
leased. The last proposition was reject- 
ed ; the two first were agreed to. The ex- 
travagant portion of the liberal party 
were opposed to them evidently because 
their true bearing was misunderstood. 
They said they had no intention of es- 
tablishing the “religious peace,” as they 
styled it, when they agreed not to molest 
the Catholics. 


The position of Orange was eminently 
that of a foresighted and deep states- 
man, 

The Catholic religion was but in part 
the curse of the land. A deep infliction 
was visible in the tyranny of Philip, 
and the connection of Church and State, 
which under the Catholic policy, had su- 
perinduced the persecutions and cruel- 
ties that overpowered the nation. 


A great revolution was raging; the 
great object of the patriot statesman was 
to bring it to a successful termination. 
The Catholic question was to be severed 
from all political connection. How was 
it to be done? By the establishment of 
that great and fundamental proposition 
which lies at the very foundation of civil 
liberty embraced in the words: “ reli- 
gious toleration.” It was not that Orange 
was any way inclined to the Catholic 
church; they opposed it in a religious 
sense, which he knew was the strongest 
point in which it could be opposed in all 
civil relations. Ile was a great reformer, 
but the reformation he sought was to 
make his country free, in its political, so- 
cial and religious relations, which would 
exclude all ecclesiastical preferences ; all 
religious connection of church and state. 
The statesmanship of this policy must be 
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recognized as true and practical for all 
people and all ages. If a nation is to be 
free, and is capable of maintaining free- 
dom, all national sectarianism must be 
abandoned, not only by public law, but 
by public opinion, stronger in its majes- 
ty than any statutory law, and every per- 
son, and every church be allowed to wor- 
ship at their own altar, provided no 
detriment is done the state, no wrong 
publicly inflicted upon the moral and 
social principle that bind virtuous com- 
munities together. 

The work of our author closes, as has 
been mentioned, with the death of Or- 
ange, and while it is a vivid and accurate 
history of the revolution up to this pe- 
riod, it is not, as the title would fully 
indicate, “A History of the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic.” The revolution had 
commenced ; it had planted its mighty 
principles, which were to work out the 
glorious fabric of republican liberty, 
which was completed at a later period. 
History, in its long catalogue of brave 
nations, presents no such picture of irre- 
pressible energy and valour as that ex- 
hibited by the Dutch; opening the very 
flood-gates of the ocean, determined to 
destroy their fair fields, reclaimed by un- 
paralleled toil, to submerge their proud 
cities, and themselves to perish in the 
angry rage of the waters rather than sub- 
mit to a bloody tyrant, or yield their 
civil and religious rights to the demon of 
destruction. 

The student in reading Motley has to 
be on the constant search for information 
suggested by his omission. He does not 
inform him of the country known as the 
Netherlands, which consisted of seven- 
teen provinces. He does not tell him 
how many composed the “Dutch Re- 
public,” governed by the constitution of 
Holland—which consisted of eight re- 
volted provinces, though historically call- 
ed the Seven United Provinces, viz: 
Holland, Overyssel, Zealand, Friesland, 
Utretch, Groningen, Gelderland, and Zut- 
phen, the two latter formed but one sov- 
ereignty, which is the reason they were 
called the Seven United Provinces. The 
other ten provinces remained faithful to 
Spain, until the memorable battle of 
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Ramilies, fought by the Duke of Marl- 
borough in 1706; after which they were 
united to Germany; their history has 
been fluctuating, but it is not pertinent 
to my present purpose to notice them. 

The population and area of the United 
Provinces, unnoticed by Motley, contain- 
ed about two million of inhabitants, with 
only 7,546 square miles, and these were 
the handful of people, who more nearly 
approached republican liberty than any 
in Europe, and that in defiance of the 
then greatest power in Europe. 

With the most cordial acknowledgments 
to Motley, I now bid him farewell for 
awhile, for the purpose of examining the 
constitution of Holland, and the causes of 
its complete change, which, I regret, are 
subjects not embraced in his work, 

It is proper to a full understanding of 
the subject, that the reader should be 
made acquainted with the basis of the 
constitution of Holland, the celebrated 
Union of Utretch, which owes its pater- 
nity to William of Orange. I find a most 
excellent compendium of this memorable 
document in the third volume of Motley 
which I shall use, referring those who 
are anxious to examine it, to the historian 
Boz, where it is published in full. The 
preamble states the object of the Union, 
which was to strengthen the Ghent paci- 
fications, which may be considered the 
magna charta of Holland, adopted many 
years previous, though afterwards utterly 
disregarded and wrecked amidst the 
shock of revolution. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that some features of the Ghent 
pacification should be noticed as it was 
the basis of a re-union of the states. It 
provided, among other things, that the 
Duachess—then Mary—should not marry 
without the consent of the provinces; 
that she should confer offices only on na- 
tives; that no man should fill two of- 
fices, and no office to be farmed; the Su- 
preme Court of Holland was re-establish- 
ed as an appellate tribunal; the cities, 
in common with all the provinces of the 
Netherlands, could hold courts when 
and where they pleased ; taxes to be im- 
posed only by the consent of the pro- 
vincial estates. The Duchess and her 
descendants in office were forbidden to 
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commence war without the approval of 
the States. If war was illegally under- 
taken, the States were not bound to con- 
tribute to its expense—true recognition 
of State sovereignty—no money to be 
coined but by the consent of the States; 
the cities which were free, not to de tax- 
ed unless they consented. These were 
the leading features of the Ghent pacifi- 
cation. It was a powerful blow at the 
despotism of Philip, rescuing from his 
hands the sword and the power, the 
legislative, executive and judiciary; but 
it was weak per se, in not making “a 
more perfect union,” by which it failed 
“to ensure domestic tranquility.” Let 
us see how it was the basis of another 
union. Its provisions formed the pre- 
amble to the union of Utretch, which 
was adopted in 1579, by deputies from 
Gelderland, Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, 
Utretch, and the Friscian provinces, They 
agreed to be eternally united, as if they 
were but one province; at the same time 
each was to retain its particular privi- 
leges, liberties, traditionary or local cus- 
toms or laws. The separate constitutions 
and laws of the cities and provinces were 
guarantied to the inhabitants thereof; 
disputes concerning laws and customs to 
be decided by the local tribunals, com- 
posed by “Good Men,” or by friendly 
compromise. The provinces were united 
by mutual defence, for which were pledg- 
ed “life, goods and blood,”—-against 
foreign or domestic potentates, provinces 
or cities, and such defences to be con- 
trolled by the “‘generality” of the union; 
for defraying such expenses, impost and 
taxes to be equally levied and collected 
on all, Peace or war to be concluded by 
the unanimous consent of the provinces; 
upon other matters a majority to rule. 
Votes to be taken upon all subjects af- 
fecting the union, in the assembly of 
States General, or the national Congress. 
When a unanimous vote was required, 
and the States General could not agree, 
it was referred to the Stadtholders then 
in office; if they could not agree, the 
subject was to be left to arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Stadtholder. The pro- 
vinces were forbid making treaties with 
other potentates or States, without the 
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consent of the Confederation. There 
could be no annexation of foreign terri- 
tory or cities without the unanimous con- 
sent of the united provinces. 

There was to be a common currency. 
Freedom of religious worship was re- 
served to Holland and Zealand; the other 
provinces were either to conform to the 
Articles of religious peace as laid down 
by Archduke Matthias and his council, 
or to establish such arrangements as each 
province should prefer; this was in ac- 
cordance with the Ghent pacification, and 
must be considered either a concession 
to the crown, or a waiver of the religious 
question on the part of the other pro- 
vinces, which were not so decided and ve- 
hement against the Catholics as Holland 
and Zealand ; the pioneers as they were 
in civil as well as religious liberty. 

There was also a stipulation that no 
change or augmentation should be made 
in any of the Articles of Union unless 
it had been adopted by unanimous con- 
sent. The reader will not fail to observe 
many points of similarity between the 
Union of Utretch and the Constitution of 
the United States, and it may also be re- 
marked, that an occasional similarity is 
obvious between the debates of the Coun- 
cil and those of our own Federal Con- 
vention, while the allusions in the latter, 
to the Republic of Holland, indicate a 
familiarity with the Dutch government. 
The Articles were signed by all the dep- 
uties; Count John, of Nassau, signed 
first as Stadtholder of Gelderland and 
Zutphen. William of Orange hesitated 
for some time, and was the last to offer 
his name. He was undoubtedly actuated 
by a wise and statesmanlike policy, 
though he, like Washington in America, 
was the prime mover of the scheme of 
Union. He, however, preferred delay 
with the hope of a more extended Union; 
and there is but little doubt, had the 
councils of Orange prevailed, that in a 
short time the other ten provinces would 
have joined the Union. It is apparent 
that the union of the seven provinces was 
only an introductory step to the establish- 
ment of the republic—a foundation stone 
on which a separate and free government 
was to be erected. They had not de- 
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clared themselves free from Spain, nor 
was it their intention at the time to do so, 
It was wise that this final step should be 
postponed until greater strength and en- 
tire unanimity prevailed ; and here it may 
be remarked, is the most decided evi- 
dence of the great political truth, that a 
revolution is calculated to effect the most 
good when illustrated by a progressive 
tendency, though conservative principle 
should be inculeated by the leaders, and 
acted upon by the body politic ; the truth 
of which was contained in the maxim 
emblazoned on their national banner : 

Concordia res parve cressunt. 

Hiow difficult to foresee the destiny of 
nations, which has never been foresha- 
dowed by the Constitution and laws, when 
in their incipiency. Here a league, de- 
signed for defensive union against a for- 
eign foe, inaugurated a republic which 
endured for two centuries, even amidst 
the storms and political revolutions of 
Europe; but, alas! not like the bird en- 
graven on the armour of William, whose 
position amidst the ocean wave was but 
faintly pictured by the motto that sur- 
rounded it: 

Tranquille au Milveu de Vorage. 

The next important act—the most de- 
cided one connected with the early histo- 
ry of the Republic, was the declaration 
of independence on the part of the seced- 
ing provinces, which placed them at once 
beyond all allegiance to the Spanish 
throne. But yet the grand work was not 
accomplished ; Orange had done all that 
statesmanship, all that patriotism could 
suffer or do to unite the Netherlands in 
one perpetual hody politic. Had the seven- 
teen provinces united under the adminis- 
tration of the Prince, a powerful repub- 
lic would have planted itself permanently 
in the very heart of Europe. The Wal- 
loon provinces had fallen off, and deser- 
tion was not only brawling over the land, 
but irrepressible ;—a factious adherence 
to a personal favourite: five of the pro- 
vinces pertinaciously adhering to Anjou; 
Holland and Zealand equally determined 
to sink or swim with the fortunes of 
Orange, would have no other ruler. 
Orange, with his self-sacrificing devotion 
to his whole country, urgently persuaded 
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the provinces to accept the Magistry of 
Anjou, and held back for a time with the 
hope that Holland and Zealand would 
relinquish their partiality for him. But, 
at last seeing that opposition was una- 
vailing, he accepted for Holland and Zea- 
land, in the language of the Assembly, 
urging the office upon him with “the 
entire authority as Sovereign and Chief 
of the land as long as the war should con- 
tinue.” This limitation as to time clearly 
indicates the conception these people had 
as to the true source and repository of 
sovereignty, and that the power reposed 
in the Prince was a military authority, 
to be yielded up when he should be con- 
fined to the exercise of civil power. And 
it was a fundamental error afterwards 
in revoking this limitation; not that 
Orange could not be trusted with power, 
but the future history of the republic 
proves that it was an unsound and dan- 
gerous extension of power when in other 
hands it was carried into the civil depart- 
ment of the government. A free govern- 
ment, whether a republic or not, can, and 
oftentimes must, tolerate absolute power 
when its military department is called 
into active or supreme exercise, but its 
recognition as a civil power will under- 
mine any free government onearth. Our 
author does not inform the reader how or 
when the other provinces became recon- 
ciled to Orange, or formally recognised 
the union under his dominion; yet the 
fact is apparent that they did, from the 
formula adopted as the oath of abjura- 
tion, which, after renouncing Philip as 
King of Spain, and abjuring all alle- 
giance to the crown, the Assembly swore 
fidelity to the United Netherlands—“ to 
wit: The provinces of Brabant, Flanders, 
Guelders, Holland, Zealand, etc., etc., 
and also to the National Council estab- 
lished by the estates of the provinces,” 
Notwithstanding this oath, the United 
Netherlands was still dissatisfied with 
the Prince of Orange—Holland and Zea- 
land only adhering to him ; for in 1581 we 
find Anjouelected as sovereign, who, after 
escaping a marriage connection with Eliz- 
abeth of England; who, notwithstanding 
the exchange of rings, was unwilling to 
balance her waning maidenhood and de- 
caying beauty against his hideous ugli- 
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ness, was yet conducted to the Nether- 
lands from the English Court amidst all 
the pomp and parade of royalty, where 
he was duly inaugurated. It is a mystery 
unexplained why Orange favoured the 
election of Anjou. Holland and Zealand 
clung with unyielding pertinacity to the 
Prince, and the election of Anjou was 
the cause of the most distressing anarchy. 
Orange, it is true, did not desire power; 
perhaps he was influenced by the predi- 
lection the other provinces constantly ex- 
pressed for Anjou, whose election he re- 
commended ; but why did he not relin- 
quish his position in Holland and Zea- 
land? But, stranger still, why his predi- 
lection for Anjou as sovereign of the 
other provinces, when he not only knew 
his character, but that it would impair 
the union and produce anarchy? In ex- 
amining this portion of the Dutch histo- 
ry, we are again perplexed at the course 
of Orange in allowing the provinces of 
Holland and Zealand in the year 1582 to 
force upon him the acceptance of Count- 
ship of the two provinces, under the ar- 
rangement of a treaty with Anjou, that 
he would never claim sovereignty over 
Holland and Zealand, though his death 
prevented his inauguration. The expla- 
nation of these intricate points of history 
are unattempted by our author. 

The duplicity and dishonesty of Anjou 
brought about violent discord in the pro- 
vinces; Orange was again appealed to by 
other provinces than Holland and Zea- 
land to accept the sovereign authority ; 
he refused. The death of Anjou occurred 
during these troublesin 1584. The same 
year, the founder of the liberties of the 
Netherlands, William, Prince of Orange, 
the only pilot who guided the Ship-of- 
State safely through every storm that 
gathered over this country, was mur- 
dered. 

Now another and most interesting his- 
toric feature is opened before us, but as 
previously said, beyond the pages of Mot- 
ley. A Republicis born, but the history 
of its life and death has to be written 
from the scattered fragments of German, 
French and English history, which we 
are pleased to learn is now being pub- 
lished by our author, and will be noticed 
hereafter. 


TO EVANGELINE. 


Maiden, in whose eyes yet stay 
Lingering lights of childhood’s day, 
Blent with woman’s softer ray ; 


Round whose lips of arching crest 
Gleeful smiles now circling rest, 
Birdlings fluttering round their nest; 


Time unmarked, has been encroaching, 
Womanhood is fast approaching ; 
See, she gazes, sad, reproaching, 


On thee heedless; in thine ear 
Whispers: “ Maiden, I am here. 
Bring I neither thought nor fear? 


“Tn childhood, ’neath home’s sheltering eaves, 
Its nest each bright-winged pleasure weaves. 
Alas! with age, too soon it leaves! 


“Brothers, sisters, there are met, 
Petals of one flower close-set. 
These, ah! these shall sever yet! 


“ Parents whisper at thy side, 
Counsels now themselves have tried. 
Still they shall not always guide. 


“Cherish them while yet they stay. 
Stamp their impress now,—to-day. 
Never, then, ’twill fade away. 


“ And their light shall linger on 
Like the twilight which the sun 
Leaves us when himself is gone. 


* * * * * 


“ Down the stream, which seaward flowed, . 
Friendly hands thy bark have towed, 
While securely thou hast rode. 


“ Now the ocean’s reached at last. 
Time for dallying, now, is past. 
Up! The rope is from thee cast. 


“ Now, now, while the tardy gale 
Tarries from thine idle sail, 
Ere thy fleeting moments fail. 


“ While thy friends still round thee stand, 
Grasp each last-time tendered hand ; 
Take thy farewell look of land; 


“In thy heart their memory burn. 
Only breakers backward spurn, 

Else thou never shalt return. 

“ Thine own stay thou now must be. 


None can run thy race for thee. 
Wake thee, Maiden! List to me. 
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‘O’er yon ocean lies thy port. 
Haste thee! Life is very short. 
Waste it not in idle sport. 


* * * * * 


“Like some unfamiliar way 
Through the years of youth we stray, 
Lingering oft in charmed delay. 


“Not a care the heart to burden; 
Hope insures the future’s guerdon, 
Stainps each golden vision certain. 


“ Whirling by to quickset measures, 
All as one the mingling pleasures, 
Tears alone unfold their treasures. 


“Yet each year of pleasure rounded, 
Crowded full of charms unbounded, 
Long the hours by joy confounded. 


“ Like that way oft-trod, at last 
Through the years of age we haste 
Long in passing, short when past. 


“ As at morn the shadows slope, 
Waking ’neath life’s lighting cope, 
Onward points the dewborn hope. 


“But old age comes. Then, alack! 
Turn the sloping shadows back. 
Memory lingers o’er the track. 


“ Life has bounds then. Not too high 
Aim thy plans. At random fly 
Arrows shot into the sky. 


“ And thy record, keep it fair, 
Then old.age, without a care, 
May review each day’s work there. 


“ Watch, think, act, to Heaven the rest. 
With this motto on thy crest, 
Be thy march still onward prest. 


“ Watch—that thou mayst timely see 
What can aid, what hinder thee.— 
Oh! this thought will bitterest be: 


“*Had I seen!—ah! wretched sight, 
Thou wast blind where all was light! 
T hink—that thou mayst shape aright 


“ All things useful thon hast seen. 
Act—For vain thy watch has been, 
Vain thy planning, failing in 


“ Strong reso!ve and driving will. 
Bootless chart and rudder still, 
If no breeze thy canvass fill. 
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To Evangeline. 


“ To Heaven the rest. Our Father’s there. 
In all trouble, in all care, 
Trust in Him. He hears thy prayer. 


a . 

‘ Troubles, cares ?—Aye, end in these 
Loves, hopes, joys, all charms to please, 
Storm-clouds freight each summer breeze. 


“ Comrades in life’s caravan 
Perish from us, man by man, 
Ere the desert’s bound we scan; 


“Orwe. (The rest pass on.) At best, 
A few poor stragglers, care-opprest, 
Reach life’s last goal. Death is their rest. 


“ Many a loved one Earth has given, 
From our side untimely riven, 
Goes to tell of us in Heaven. 


* Love each one then faithfully, 
And a good report ‘twill be 
They shall give in Heaven of thee. 


“ Often too the friend so fast, 
When our power to serve is past, 
Turns, and faithless proves at last. 


“ Ever up life’s steepening slope 
Failure dims each trembling hope, 
Brightening in life’s horoscope ; 


“Or, if gained, but mile-stones they, 
Marking off life’s destined way, 
Each our goal, while far away. 


“ Yet, faint not ‘mi toil and pain, 
God doves all this foreordain. 
Up! stout heart, and on again! 


“See yon rainbow hung mid-air, 
How its drops still changing are; 
Yet undimmed it brightens there. 


“Thus when cares and troubles thicken. 
Fast succeeding, do not sicken, 
Labor-laden, sorrow-stricken. 


“Think, the rainbow was not spent 
With the grief at which ‘twas sent, 
Over all thy life "tis bent, 


“ And thy bread shall never cease, 
Nor thy scanty oil decrease, 
Till thou art in perfect peace.” 
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Oix adixyow div Snuov.—(A Tyrant’s Oath in Aristotle.) 
Nobody is Hurt.—( Honest Old Abe.) 


Few persons of the present day, in this 
country, ever expected to find themselves 
in the midst of one of those great histor- 
ical changes, that produce the fall or the 
creation of empires. Those who are ac- 
customed to make a prophecy of every 
conceit that springs up in their brain, may 
be left out of the aceount. For there are 
many who, having a propensity for mak- 
ing predictions, hatch such numbers on 
such slight grounds, often to satisfy some 
whim or caprice, and so contradictory, 
that, in the course of time, they may have 
the gratification of seeing the accomplish- 
ment of some of their prognostications. 
But there are not many reasonable men, 
accustomed to reflect upon questions of 
public concern, who foresaw the dissolu- 
tion of the Union as an event destined to 
happen in their time. For could it be 
expected that the government and consti- 
tution that was formed by Washington, 
Madison, Hamilton and the other great 
men that adorned the close of the last 
century,—that the work they had finish- 
ed as an enduring citadel of liberty for 
ages, should fall to pieces almost as soon 
as the monuments were erected over their 
graves? 

Were they wrong, and is it impossible 
to form a large and powerful republic? 
Or are we grown to be wiser than they? 


An individual in private life may, on, 


many occasions, leave things to take their 
course, and act in one way or another as 
chance may seem to direct: few, however, 
would consent to pass their whole lives, 
drifting about in this manner, even in the 
most important affairs, Foresight, pru- 
dence, energy will shape their conduct in 
some definite manner. But surely a 
State, a sovereign power, can hardly be 
supposed, willingly at any rate, to submit 
its destinies to become the sport of every 
wind that blows across the firmament. 
It must have some object or design. And 
now in what manner have these questions 
been answered? A new republic has 
been formed indeed, but have its founders 


acted wisely? Is it to be of great or 
small extent? Is it to be strong enough 
to preserve itself against domestic dis- 
cord and foreign violence? Are the men 
who founded it, asat the revolution, be- 
yond all question the ablest statesmen 
the country could furnish? In a word, 
what is it to be? Men cannot be expect- 
ed to take every thing for granted, to 
surrender at discretion the fate of the 
nation of which they are citizens. It is 
not enough that the right thing be done, 
it must be well done. 

As our opinion will have no influence 
whatever, we have the privilege of its 
insignificance in saying plainly, that our 
reflections upon these questions, do not 
inspire us with implicit and unbounded 
confidence in the new republic, after our 
experience of theold. In the first place, 
a State without an autonomy established, 
or prospective, cannot maintain a respec- 
table and durable position in the great 
family of nations. And yet, strange asit 
may seem, it is doubtful whether, except 
England, Russia and Rome, there are in 
the christian world any examples of a 
decided established autonomy. In Eng- 
Jand, the government performs whatever 
acé it deems proper for the advantage of 
the nation, without any, the slightest re- 
gard to the sentiments, opinions or pre- 
judices of any other government or na- 
tion on the face of the earth. To this, 
in a great measure, is due the preponder- 
ance of British influence in the affairs of 
the world. If the Southern Confederated 
States design to secure and maintain an 
honourable and dignified attitude, they 
must act upon this Roman principle. 

Hence the want of confidence, as yet, 
in the duration of this new confederacy. 
If it is not composed altogether of slave- 
holding States, and of these alone, it is 
difficult to hope thatit shall stand. Whe- 
ther the slave-trade were established, or 
prohibited, it would in either case, become 
an element which, in a few years, would 
rend the confederacy asunder. It has 
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been prohibited. This prohibition has 
created much surprise in all quarters. It 
is in vain to separate in a moral point of 
view, and as a question of right and 
wrong the slave-trade, from the holding 
of slaves. This savours rather too strong- 
ly of those jesuitical distinctions which 
are held in such ill repute. If one had 
a divine sanction, so had the other. The 
same sentence that establishes one, estab- 
lishes both in holy writ. If it is propo- 
sed, in the course of time, to abolish sla- 
very, or allow it to die out; this might 
have been done in the Union, and to have 
dissolved that Union, with such an object 
in view, was an act of very doubtful ex- 
pediency. If, on the other had, it is pro- 
posed to hold slaves as a possession fore- 
ver, the slave-trade should be re-opened 
at once, otherwise materials will be stored 
up for an explosion that will put an end 
to the new confederacy at no very distant 
period. 

One objection to this trade is, that it is 
very unpopular in Europe, particularly 
in England. And here the want of a 
genuine autonomy makes itself felt. The 
people of the Southern States have so 
long been under the moral dominion of 
the North and of England ; bave been so 
broken by their denunciations and exe- 
crations ; and have grown so accustomed 
to that tone of superiority, assumed by 
them, that they seem to a great extent to 
have lost a spirit capable of asserting it- 
self. South Carolina alone, and Virginia, 
to their honour be it spoken, have in dif- 
ferent ways maintained this power. We 
may compare their action with what we 
see abroad. What matters the sentiment 
of the world to England, for example, in 
her policy towards Ireland? Positively 
nothing. It has not shaken her in the 
least. She is not more tyrannical, and 
not less so, by the thickness of a hair, if 
we may so express it—than suits her con- 
venience. And if the storm were ten 
times more violent than it has ever been, 
she would not waver. In Russia, the em- 
peror liberates the serfs, not as a conces- 
sion to foreign opinion, but by some rea- 
son of internal policy, and perhaps to 
break the power of the nobility. Poland 
is an enduring proof how little the auto- 
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crat cares for counsels coming to him 
from beyond his borders. It would be 
well if, with a better cause, the people of 
the Southern Confederacy had something 
of this confidence in themselves. 

But does this signify that the re-open- 
ing of the slave-trade should be a consti- 
tutional enactment? By no means. There 
should be no discrimination with regard 
to this description of property. Was not 
the chief cause of the dissolution of the 
Union a similar discrimination? Why 
set into the foundation of the new edifice 
the block that caused the ruin of the old? 
This whole matter should be left precisely 
where the Supreme Ruler of the world has 
seen fit in his goodness and wisdom to 
place it. 

Slavery, (or more correctly bond-ser- 
vice in English,) by divine institution, is 
a thing universal and established for all 
time. Beside the duty of regulating the 
various relations that flow from it by just, 
wise and humane laws, governments have, 
or should have, nothing to do either with 
its establishment or prohibition. It should 
be left to take its course. It is an error 
to say, that it is a mere creature of stat- 
ute-law. It is an error to suppose that 
without a constitutional sanction, in so 
many words, it cannot exist. The fact is 
directly the reverse. It has required an 
express act, constitutional and legislative, 
to abolish it, or restrict it, in every case 
where this has been done in this country. 
If men will persist in a meddlesome op- 
position to the fundamental laws and 
constitution of things that obtains in this 
world, they will reap nothing but confu- 
sion, dissension and ruin, 

It is declared that the constitution of 
the United States is adopted by the South- 
ern Confederacy without any change, ex- 
cept such as may have been rendered ne- 
cessary by the new situation of the States 
adopting it. And yet, it would seem that 
some very remarkable alterations have 
been introduced into the new instrument. 
These changes do not all, it would seem, 
meet the approbation even of citizens of 
the new Republic. The lIon. A. H. Ste- 
phens, the Vice-President, is of the num- 
ber. Yet, ‘taking the whole new consti- 
tution,” he says, ‘‘ he has no hesitancy 
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in giving itas his judgment, that it is de- 
cidedly better than the old.” Nowa thing 
is better than another in two ways; it 
may be better for a special purpose, or it 
may be better in itself. A brief exami- 
nation of this subject is here designed. 
The words “slave” and “slavery,” are 
introduced in the new constitution. 
Strictly speaking, slavery does not exist 
in the United States; for the institution 
is such, that our servile population enjoy 
a degree of liberty and such immunities 
and rights as were perhaps never enjoyed 
by slaves in the proper sense of the term, 
For this, as for other good reasons, no 
doubt, it is not used in the constitution of 
the Union. If slavery means simply 
“subordination to a superior race,” in 
the words of Mr. Stephens, the African 
is a slave in Maine, no less than in Geor- 
gia, the American Indian is a slave no 
less than the African, and the introduc- 
tion of the new terms was wholly unne- 
cessary. Words defining generally the 
position of the inferior race in the United 
States, were used in our Constitution, 
thus recognizing, sanctioning or estab- 
lishing the institution in that manner, 
which is known to be the most effectual 
use of language. And it is a mere cavil 
which denies the existence of slavery be- 
cause the word, as well as the thing, is 
not in the constitution. And though it 
is not fit that statesmen, engaged in 
framing so important a document, should 
submit to the dictation of the ranters and 
old women of abolition societies, it was, 
perhaps, to obviate this quibble, which 
Northern sophistry has devised, that the 
term, ‘slavery,’ was put in the altered 
form proposed for the Southern Republic. 
If this change holds, then several conse- 
quences, not foreseen, may flow from it. 
If the bondmen of the South are express- 
ly called slaves, they may, in the process 
of time, be made so in the full and com- 
plete sense of the term. Again this al- 
teration may be one of the concurrent 
causes which will result in the develope- 
ment of events in the re-opening of the 
sluve trade. Our negroes are not African 
slaves, though we are accustomed to call 
them so, any more than we ourselves are 
English, French or German subjects. 


They were indeed originally both Afri- 
cans and slaves, but time has modified 
their conditivn in both respects. Again, 
to call them slaves in an instrument of 
such an authoritative description as the 
constitution, would go far, as we have 
said, to make them such and to lead to 
the importation of others from the origi- 
nal source: a@ consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

In regard to this matter, two things 
very unfriendly to the honour of the 
South, have been said. First, it has been 
asserted that the owners of slaves are 
opposed to the slave-trade, for fear of 
diminishing the value of their property. 
We are unwilling to suppose, that a class 
than which there is none, perhaps, more 
liberal and high minded in the country, 
could entertain views so narrow and sel- 
fish as these that are attributed to them. 
Besides, the argument is not altogether 
correct. The wealth of the South and of 
her citizens, lies not in the slave popula- 
tion, but in the labour and productions of 
those slaves. It is said, moreover, that 
the clause prohibiting the slave-trade in 
the new constitution is only for a time, a 
feint to allure the border States into the 
Southern Confederacy. Whuv can believe 
that any set of men, above the grade of 
the gamblers that infest the obscure cor- 
ners of a great city, would be guilty of a 
fraud so contemptible ? 

“‘ Another change in the constitution 
relates to the length of the tenure of the 
Presidential office. In the new Constitu- 
tion it is six years, instead of four, and 
the President rendered ineligible for a re- 
election. This is certainly a decidedly 
conservative change. It will remove 
from the incumbent all temptation to use 
his office or exert the powers confided to 
him, for any objects of personal ambition. 
The only incentive to that higher ambi- 
tion, which should move and actuate one 
holding such high trusts in his hands, 
will be the good of the people, the ad- 
vancement, prosperity, happiness, safety, 
honour and the glory of the Confederacy.” 

Notwithstanding these opinions of Mr. 
Stephens, we will venture to assert, that 
this provision is decidedly unwise and 
improper. We already find four years a 
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period of intolerable length for an ad- 
ministration, which we deem a bad one ; 
to prolong it would make parties desper- 
ate, and tend to demoralize the people. 
On the other hand, to deprive the people 
of the power to elect the chief magistrate 
for a second term, is to invade the great 
right of popular sovereignty. Four years 
is a natural epoch. Each year, as we 
measure them, contains a fraction of a 
day over and above the exact number, 
which every fourth year makes an addi- 
tional day. Beside, it isa term of a mod- 
erate length, neither too great nor too 
small for the regular conduct of affairs. 
To change this part of the constitution 
was inexpedient, and it is quite unneces- 
sary; for it is not at all probable that a 
president should be so furtunate as to 
give sufficient satisfaction to the people 
to obtain a re-election even if it were al- 
lowed. But to balance this probability, 
it is almost certain that if a man were to 
arise of commanding abilities, bold, am- 
bitious, full of energy and enterprise, one 
who had rendered eminent services to the 
State, or who was a favorite of the peo- 
ple. such a man with the facilities afford- 
ed by a six years’ possession of power, 
would compel a re-election; the people 
would break through the restraint put 
upon them ; and it would be a fortunate 
thing for the new Republic, if this pro- 
vision of the constitution were alone 
trampled under foot. 

Indeed, it would have been well, per- 
haps, to letthe whole constitution stand, 
word for word, except where it should be 
found absolutely necessary and unavoid- 
able. This fact would have remained 
upon the page of history, a grand and 
striking proof that the infraction of the 
constitution by the North, and not per- 
sonal ambition or love of change, was the 
cause of secessiun. ‘To preserve the con- 
stitution intact, it might be said, the 
Southern States left the Union, because 
there was a conspiracy at the North to 
destroy it. And the wisdom of the great 
statesmen who built up the old, will ever 
appear supericr to that of those who have 
constructed the new Republic. 
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But, since a change was to be made, it 
was well to introduce a provisiun pre- 
venting fraudulent legislation. This, if 
we are not mistaken, was, like many ano- 
ther pure contrivance for cheating people 
out of money, a Northern invention. 
One of the great triumphs of Mr. Pierce, 
when President, was, it will be remember- 
ed, achieved on this very ground. It is 
with regret that language of this sort is 
used by us, concerning the North; but 
they prided themselves so much on the 
matter, till check-mated by the president, 
that they can scarcely find fault with the 
expressions here used. Another change 
that should have been made, would be to 
prevent the loss of weeks before the Con- 
gress is organized. If they cannot \or 
will not elect their speaker within a defi- 
nite period, say thirty days, then let the 
President appoint him. The entrance of 
the cabinet, as a power in the halls of 
Congress, on the other hand, appears to 
us fraught with dangerous consequences 
in the future. But we shall not proceed 
with these details. We have been, per- 
haps, in the opinion of our readers, only 
too critical as it is. Let us pass on to 
another part of our subject. 


The main question that underlies the 
whole fabric is, evidently: Is secession 
right or wrong? Upon this question we 
offer some reflections, not as by a states- 
man or a legislator, not as by a politician 
or constitutional lawyer, noras by a phi- 
losopher, but as by a citizen of Virginia. 
It has been said by a great writer on gov- 
ernment,* that among many causes of 
revolution, which he enumerates and dis- 
cusses, three are pre-eminent: Inequality 
between different bodies of the citizens; 
insult, abuse, contumely and dishonour 
heaped upon one portion by another ; and, 
most certainiy of all, geographical divi- 
sions of parties which destroy the unity 
of the hody politic. Each of these sin- 
gly suffices to cause a revolution. Now, 
it is very remarkable, that all three to- 
gether, composing one whole, caused the 
secession of the Southern States. A 
party arose at the North on geographical 
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basis, and is now in power. The people 
of the South, both as agriculturists and 
as slaveholders, were denied equal rights 
and protection of their property in the 
Union, And, perhaps, the world never 
exhibited such untiring, violent, insult- 
ing abuse and contumely as the South 
has endured from the North for long past 
years, 

With regard to secession, we propose 
to investigate the subject first in a politi- 
cal, next in a social and moral point of 
view. 

Concerning the political right of ac- 
tion by which the Southern Confederacy 
has proceeded, there is a divergence of 
opinion. But it would seem that it is 
held that the right of secession is one 
thing, and the right of revolution an- 
other. The consequences, the effect and 
result of revolution are altogether differ- 
ent from those of secession. The party 
now in power in the United States recog- 
nise the former, but utterly deny the lat- 
ter. This appears to be a very weak and 
foolish opinion—artificially compacted— 
the studied conclusion of exasperated 
malice. ‘To prefer to admit so formidable 
condition of affairs as revolution might 
bring about, is unwise; for if the doc- 
trine had prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, the new President would never been 
allowed to reach Washington city. The 
party now dominant would have lost more 
hy revolution than by secession. Per- 
haps they would have been utterly anni- 
hilated. But, again, it may be said, se- 
cession is in a manner included in revo- 
lution; admitting the latter, you admit 
the former; conceding the whole, you 
concede a part. Call it revolution if you 
choose, we will only revolutionize to this 
extent, and you may have what satisfac- 
tion you please in using one term for an- 
other: yet further, from secession men 
may return, as at Rome; from revolu- 
tion, never: 


Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont: 


eyen so revolution sweeps on and on till 
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the fiat of Omnipotence bids it pause, 
and commands, thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther. Put it, therefore, in what- 
ever light you will, those who persist in 
denying the right of secession argue for 
their greatest possible loss, and advocate 
—their own destruction. 

The law which universally governs 
these extreme cases is necessity—abso- 
lute, indomitable necessity. It is in obe- 
dience to this universal law, that of two 
evils, where a choice is to be made, we 
choose the least. Where secession is pos- 
sible, revolution is no longer necessary. 
But necessity still holds in the case of 
secession. Not even a private individual 
has the right to perform any act accord- 
ing to his caprice or arbitrarily. A State 
cannot leave the Confederacy or Union 
at will, or to obtain some peculiar advan- 
tage. It may not so proceed even in 
case of some infraction of the Constitu- 
tion, when it is at all endurable, or where 
there is a prospect of remedy. But a 
great and vital infraction of that bond, 
one which cannot be tolerated with safety 
to the social edifice of one or more States; 
one from which there is no hope of relief, 
and which, on the contrary, becomes in 
itself and in its consequences more alarm- 
ing and oppressive every day—gives the 
right cf secession. 

Does such an infraction exist? The 
only judge competent to decide upon this 
question is the sovereign State itself, 
which secedes. The Federal Government 
cannot speak on this point. To apply 
force, if it be barely but so much as to 
dislodge a sentinel posted by command 
of a sovereign State within its borders, 
dissolves the whole constitution of gov- 
ernment. It is an act of revolution. 
Such is the abstract decision of theory, 
which it is hardly necessary to insist 
upon in practice. And yet, so true is it, 
that the present administration as well as 
the last, has remained to this day pru- 
dently motionless. South Carolina ad- 
vanced to secession as with the bound of 
a lion, or the swoop of an eagle. Vir- 
ginia is moving with the tardy and slow 
but firm and majestic sagacity of the 
elephant. If the former, by her velocity, 
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created astonishment and surprise in the 
Northern mind, the latter, by the heavy 
momentum of her delay, is creating fear 
-and consternation. The apprehension of 
evil and danger is a sentiment of slow 
growth. It is progressive. Hence, while 
the action of both States was treated 
with an affected derision at the north, 
that of the latter is now producing a con- 
dition of ruin in the present, and terror 
for the future, which freezes the sardonic 
grin upon the visage of those mounte- 
banks who have seized the helm of State, 
and an imploring cry has gone up from 
their midst for mercy: “ Let Virginia 
secede; it must be so; but in the name 
of heaven, let her do something, and do 
it quickly.” For our own part, we have 
the most unshaken confidence in the in- 
telligence of the people of Virginia. 
Whatever this proud old commonwealth 
determines upon, it will be well done, and, 
assuredly done at her leisure. If the ad- 
ministration at Washington, meanwhile, 
is paralyzed, it is no concern of hers; if, 
in the urgency of the peril, its supporters 
grow clamorous for some immediate, de- 
finite action on her part, it is a conces- 
sion which we would by no means have 
her make. We could have wished Vir- 
ginia to have led the van in this great 
movement; but not having been first, 
she will best vindicate the grandeur of 
secession by being the last. 


But there is an aspect of the subject to 
be considered of far greater importance 
than the political separation between the 
North and South, which has taken place. 
It is the social and moral separation of 
the two sections. The Union was at once 
degrading and corrupting to the South. 
The rapidity with which Northern so- 
ciety has been demoralized is almost in- 
credible. The progress of a fraudulent, 
dishonest, scandalous luxury acquired by 
the pillage of society and of individuals, 
is a great curse in a nation. It isa poor 
substitute for that splendid magnificence 
and generous’ profusion the legitimate 
growth of ample and genuine wealth, 
It exists at the North. All the domestic 
relations are affected by it; husband and 
wife, parent and child, live together 
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there, or rather, apart, in a manner which 
is an outrage in the sight of heaven, and 
of the great Eye of humanity. We do 
truly hold that it is perhaps from utter 
despair at a state of things of which 
they seem at once the unavoidable occa- 
sion, if not cause and the victims, that so 
many of the better sex have singly, or.in 
bands, perpetrated of late years so many 
extravagancies in that region. They de- 
serve pity rather than condemnation. 
And if anything could add to the deplo- 
rable character of those relations of which 
we have spoken, it is the fact that this 
is regarded. as something more brilliant 
and refined in civilization, something 
more heroic and manly in youth, some- 
thing more dignified and appropriate in 
age. It would be a calamity that this 
should spread to the South. But it is 
spreading. If we become two nations, 
we may be saved. That noble and sacred 
gift of the Creator, the family, complete 
and pure, would be preserved to us. Our 
servants would be truly domestics, not 
hireling enemies; our roofs would be the 
shelter of our households, of innocence 
and peace and every virtue, and not thea- 
tres of every disorder and magazines of 
rapine. For, let it be disputed as it may 
by idle declaimers, the situation of do- 
mestic servitude is at once the product of 
the highest type of civilization, and the 
sure foundation of political liberty. Need 
we inquire who they are who maintain 
with such busy zeal those doctrines which 
are at war with our social polity? Eng- 
lish fanatics, French philosophists, Ger- 
man theorists? What, after all, are the 
Germans, the French and the English 
themselves, but barbarous tribes, escaped 
for a few centuries from their native for- 
ests, and aping, with more or less success, 
some of the traits of ancient civilization 
in decay. How long since the Briton 
was a naked savage, compared with which » 
our slaves are, I might almost say, Athe- 
nians? Let them permit us then to work 
out our own destiny by the same lights 
that have directed theirs, seeing they 
have no better title for passing sentence 
upon us. | 

But this is only one result attendant 
upon a moral and social separation from 
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the North. There are many others; so 
many indeed, that it is difficult to select 
from the number’such as may be more 
striking when presented as rapidly as 
must be done with our limits. A single 
one will show the great superiority of 
the South—taste in manners. The bois- 
terous vulgarity and coarseness which 
has become a characteristic of what is 
called fashionable society in Northern 
cities is a thing which may by degrees 
not difficult to delineate, penetrate the re- 
sorts not only of polished Southern ur- 
banity, but even those of the elegant sim- 
plicity which prevails among the inhabi- 
tants of more rural districts. Democratic 
or Republican institutions are by no 
means designed to bring down all that 
enobles and elevates human nature to the 
lowest level and meanest standard. The 
canting hypocrisy moreover, which in the 
Puritan Canaan is mixed up with every 
action of life, may in time, by the neces- 
sary intercourse of travel come to be 
imitated at the South. Even the patriot- 
ism of the North is so uproarious and 
bombastic, that it has the appearance of 
being as hollow and insincere as it is 
farcical and ludicrious. From all these 
things may the South be delivered. 


It is very evident to many of those 
who are at all conversant with the details 
of life at the North, that the people of 
that section are, whether from the effects 
of climate acting upon the idiosyncrasy of 
race, or from some other cause, wonder- 
fully predisposed to insanity. Beside 
those who are recognized and confined as 
insane, an incredible number of that 
population not deemed to be stricken with 
any mental disorder, are nevertheless 
mad to certain extent, more or less limit- 
ed. It is indeed impossible to draw a 
line and distinguish those of sound and 
unsound mind. It was a saying of the 
stoics, we believe that omnes stultos in- 
sanire. But we are not contemplating 
the matter in that philosophical aspect at 
present. We are speaking of a fact 
which we deem to be well known and 
generally admitted. : 

Legislators, theologians, judges, law- 
yers, physicians, merchants, in very re- 
spectable standing have exhibited charac- 
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teristics and used language and per- 
formed actions indicative of a morbid 
condition of the functions usually at- 
tributed to the brain. We remembered 
to have read once an essay upon the 
melancholy of Tailors, in which some re- 
lation was supposed to exist between the 
attitude in which gentlemen of that pro- 
fession pursue their avocations and the 
condition of their mind. A treatise of a 
similar description might be written upon 
the melancholy of Yankees, investigating 
the relations it bears to certain well 
known Puritan doctrines, and to that re- 
markable nasal intonation apparently pe- 
culiar to them, to which allusion is made 
by a poet in the great Iliad of their heroic 
age, when he describes their original pro- 
genitors as a race who blasphemed cus- 
tard through the nose. Now this is a cu- 
rious fact. Here is a society almost 
wholly touched with an epidemic mental 
disorder of such a nature as to seem con- 
tagious. The very crimes that are com- 
mitted in all that part of the Union, when 
not the acts of acknowledged madmen, 
have something about them in the details 
and circumstances of their development 
which similar crimes of other culprits 
never exhibit. Hence arose that ingeni- 
ous legal invention the plea of moral in- 
sanity. In a word, the whole web and 
texture of the social system is becoming 
tinged with the wild arabesque design of 
a methodical madness, surprising in it- 
self, far more so in the very intensity of 
its method. Those who have noticed the 
prevalence of this alarming mental mala- 
dy have endeavoured to account for it as 
being caused by over-strained and over- 
tasked intellectual faculties ; by the ac- 
tivity and enterprise of the people; by 
the pressure of business, &c, All this 
is simply begging the question, or a con- 
fusion of the effect with the cause. The 
intellect wken sound, is a gift of the 
Creator too divine and perfect in its na- 
ture to be damaged or impared by use. 
Its essence is such indeed, that the more 
it is exercised the more vigorous and pro- 
ductive it becomes. The exercise of a 
deteriorated, weak and morbid mind may 
be carried to excess and so end in idiocy, 
—but this is another matter. 
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Now the question arises: can we con- 
sent to form one society; one indivisible 
consolidated people with a population 
evidently deranged, when we have the 
means of avoiding it? This question, all 
things being equal; otherwise, this one, 
more momentous by far. Can we con- 
sent to trust the government under which 
we live to the direction of men more or 
less insane ?—morally insane, to use their 
own choice phrase? Are the votes of 
such masses to elect our rulers? Would 
any one feel at ease on board a ship at 
sea if the captain or crew exhibited evi- 
dent signs of derangement? From this 
too may we be delivered. 

Under this head much might also be 
said on one of the most important ele- 
ments of the social edifice—we refer to 
education. The system of education at 
the North, which is being introduced 
among us, has been much criticised, and 
with justice. It contains much that is 
bad. Indeed, contemplated in some of 
its aspects and relations, particularly with 
reference to its effects, we do not think we 
go farther than truth warrants, when we 
say that it could be a curse in any 
country. We might offer many reflections 
too upon the subject of current litera- 
ture. Something too might be said of 
religion, which has a much greater ten- 
dency to propagation than most of the 
things we have noticed. Our theologians 
have here, strange as it may seem, found 
themselves, by the force of circumstances, 
in the same category with our police. 
Both have battled for our protection 
against invasion ; for the Northern doc- 
trines are of such a nature that not only 
the divine, but the officer of the law must 
take cognizance of them. As a last re- 
source, and a piteous sight it has been to 
see, the different churches have one by 
one separated. And now, in view of this 
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multiform division, this universal rend- 
ing of all earthly and heavenly bonds, 
what remains to be done? Truly, when 
we look at the changes that are going on, 
when we contemplate the metamorphosis 
of the American eagle into some uncouth 
nondescript ebon bird, we are led to ex- 
claim with Horace: 


Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem meum. 


Here in Virginia, placed as it were 
upon a height, and looking abroad upon 
the old Union and upon the new, upon 
the past with all its records, upon the 
future with all its hopes, we find it notin 
our heart to wish evil to either. May 
peace prevail. Honour to the Union and 
may its citizens continue to be what they 
esteem themselves, the greatest, happiest 
people upon earth. Success attend the 
New Republic, that like a gallant ship, 
has been launched upon an untried sea. 
May Providence direct her course, and 
setting in the heavens a bright and guid- 
ing star, lead her on to the haven of 
prosperity. But still it is a mournful 
thing to reflect upon, that the country in 
which we were born, and in which we all 
felt so much pride, has been parted asun- 
der, never more perhaps, to be united. 


It is gone, it is vanished, that great and 


towering edifice which was to shelter all 
the nations of mankind; like a dream— 


Now melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such 
stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex’d. 
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Why do people pass him by, 

With their half-averted eye, 

Which he marks and heaves a sigh ? 
Sir, he’s poor. 


Why shrinks he, here and there, 
As if the great thoroughfare 
Were not free, to all, as air? 

Sir, he’s poor. 


And when some kind voice, the same 
That was wont to speak his name 
In his days of monied fame, 

Greets his ear, 


See how quick the colour flies 

To his cheek, while in his eyes— 

His heart moved with glad surprise— 
Gleams a tear! 


Ah! I well remember when 

He stood up like other men ; 

And his voice, how merry then ; 
Gay no more! 


Then his eye was bold and bright, 
And his linen snowy white, 
With his jewels Aashing light. 

Now he’s poor! 


Then his dress was “ quite the style,” 

And his features wore a smile; 

He had troops of friends the while— 
Now, so poor! 


He was deemed a rising star, 

And the erowd knew him afar; 

And his credit was “at par,” 
Now, so poor! 


Then he flourished with the fair ; 

For who to him compare, 

With his wealth and lordly air? 
Now, he’s poor. 


Ther they wondered, “ who is nearest, 
And by him accounted dearest, 
And whose title is the clearest 

To his—gold.” 


Now, no womankind will brook 
To be told of it; the look 

He gets, at every turn and crook, 
Oh! how cold. 


IS POVERTY A CRIME. 
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Heard you that insulting word ? 

Why is not his spirit stirred, 

And his hot wrath, why deferred ? 
Sir, he’s poor. 


Time was when no man would dare, 
By a word, or look, or air, 
To insult him, without care, 

For the end. 


Now his quick resentment's gone, 

Crushed by cold neglect and scorn; 

And he moves, a wretch forlorn, 
Without a friend! 


And yet, the man’s the same, 
Both in person and in name; 
His only crime is, that—he came 


To be poor! 


But, alas! and well-a-day! 
So runs this sad world away. 
How vain its follies to gainsay, 


Or deplore! 


4. 
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A war most unnatural and unholy has 
begun. With the fall of Fort Sumpter, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN issues a proclamation, 
calling on the several States, including the 
border States of the South, for seventy-five 
thousand men. The Northern States re- 
spond promptly to the call, New York 
voting three millions of money and thirty 
thousand soldiers, and the other States a 
proportionate number, according to their 
size and population. The animus of the 
Northern people is unequivocally shown, 
and the hopes of those who trusted to 
Northern sympathy are scattered to the 
winds. Doubtless, there are many who 
oppose this war on the ground of feeling 
and of common sense. But they are over- 
awed—crushed out of sight by the fury of 
our oppressors. Doveras hastens to pros- 
trate himself in allegiance to the Abolition 
Despotism at Washington. The New York 
Herald, one of the very few influential 
Northern papers which have stood up 





resolutely in defence of the South, quails 
under the pressure of public sentiment, 
and within three days gives token of its 
unqualified submission to Liycoty. Thus» 
the united North, in solid phalanx, brist™ 
ling with bayonets, menaces the South. 
With equal promptitude, the South, rush- 
ing into close column, shouts defiance to 
its mighty foe. As we write, the Virginia 
Convention is in secret session, and the 
people are impatiently awaiting the pas- 
sage of an ordinance of secession. North 
Carolina is in motion, and, though we have 
not heard definitely from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri and Arkansas, we have 
abundant cause to believe that they will 
stand firmly by Virginia. As regards Mary- 
land and Delaware, we are not sanguine. 
Their geographical position, and the vast 
numerical strength of the enemy, may well 
excuse them to the world for the hesitancy 
they exhibit in this trying hour. If the 
North make good its assertion, these States 
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are to be lost to the South. The end alone 
can show what truth there is in this asser- 


tion. Thus, section is arrayed against 
section, and the great war of iwo antago- 
nistic social systems begins. Ere the 
fruits of the Autumn of 1861 are gathered, 
Death will have reaped a fearful harvest, 
and the soil of Virginia, ploughed by the 
balls of the invader, will have been sown 
with the bones of thousands of her sons 


and thousands of her foes. 


As to the issue of this war, we have no 
fears. The “rebels” of the South will 
conquer, just as surely as the “rebels” of 
°76 conquered. Like their fathers, they 
may have seven years of hard fighting to 
endure—years of great tribulation and af- 
fright to their mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters—for whom, indeed, our sympathies 
are keenest—but, like their fathers, they 
will achieve a glorious and enduring inde- 
pendence. But be the issue what it may, 
we are prepared to meet it. Men, women, 
and children, stand ready to suffer all 
things, rather than submit to the galling 
despotism of fanatics, led on by an ape in 
human form. Sanguine men, pointing to 
the war in the Crimea and in Italy, con- 
tend that the controversies of modern times 
are speedily ended, and predict that the 
war of Southern Independence will be 
terminated bya few decisive engagements, 
like that at Solferino. This, we think, is 
the belief of the North. After one or two 
signal defeats, which they confidently 
anticipate, they fancy the “rebels” will 
lay down their arms and hasten to swear 
fealty to the Springfield Gorilla and his 
myrmidons. How thoroughly they. mis- 
take the temper and spirit of the Southern 
people, time will show. Others assert that 
the civil war, just commenced, will last 
many years, and some go so far as to say 
that there never will be peace between the 
two Republics. Hence the necessity of 
Southern subjugation. We might take the 
mean between the two extremes, and pre- 
dict a close of hostilities within the present 
or the next year, but after a considerate 
review of all the elements entering into 
the calculation—the tremendous stakes to 
be played for, and the abundant resources 
of the players—we incline to the opinion 
that the conflict will not terminate until 
the parties are exhausted. But specula- 
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tions on this point avail nothing. Our 
duty is to fight, and leave the rest to God. 
Nor should we make matters worse by 
deploring the horrors of war. There isa 
soul of good in things evil. As the human 
constitution is purged of morbid humors 
by critical diseases, so the body politic is 
cleansed of peccant matter by wars. When 
the crisis is past, the individual rejoices in 
the strength, as it were, of a new life and 
a permanent healthfulness, which he might 
When the 
wars are ended, the nation starts on a fresh 
and vigorous career, with a promise of 
long years of national health. A good man, 
tried in the furnace of affliction, comes 
forth as refined gold. 


otherwise have never known. 


A brave and upright 
people, oppressed with unjust wars, are 
thereby strengthened in every noble quality 
of manhood. May we not, therefore, wel- 
come the sufferings entailed by the con- 
test which fanaticism has forced upon us? 
Nay, regarding the dire calamity with the 
eye of a historian, can we not desire that 
hostilities should be prolonged? A short 
war will that national 
chastening of which we stand so much in 
need. 


not accomplish 
It will leave questions unsettled, 
and but pave the way to new quarrels. A 
long and severe war is the necessary pre- 
Jude to a satisfactory, permanent adjust- 
ment. 
from 


We of the South would emerge 
better braver people, 
thoroughly devoted to each other, thorough- 
ly united against our enemies the world 
over, and especially at the North. All at- 
tempts to re-unite slave and free society, 
would be abandoned. Separate, distinct 
peoples, we would be, and so remain for- 
ever. A higher, purer standard of manli- 
ness would be substituted in place of the 
commercial estimate of virtue now exist- 
ing. A nation of soldiers, tried and 
seasoned on many a hard-fought field, the 
South would be prepared to enter upon 
that career of conquest and expansion to 
which it is called. 


it a and 


We will not look into the bright, tempt- 
ing future. We have to deal with the 
thick-clouded present. Into these clouds, 
the South, committing its cause to God, 
advances with firm step and unconquer- ° 
able heart. 
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A French writer, M. Emile Deschanel, 
has taken the trouble to collect in one 
small vclnme all that has been said in cen- 
sure and disparagement of woman from 
the earliest times down to the present day. 

A writer in the New Orleans Delta, who 
has read this book, says that the three lead- 
ing vices imputed to women are vanity, 
deceit and revenge. According to most of 
the authorities cited, the most tolerable 
phase of female character is a normal de- 
velopmentof female vanity, when inspired 
by love of “ dear, dear admiration,” a wo- 
man can say in her heart she 


Would infinitely rather be 
The vilest here below, 

Than have the world to think that she 
Had none who wished to make her so. 


Among other witnesses the author brings 
in Publius Syrus, who must have written 
his Sentences with aqua fortis, judging by 
the following specimens : 


When a woman is openly bad, then she 
is the most harmless. 

A woman either loves or hates; there is 
no medium. 

Women resort to weeping in order the 
better to deceive. 

The tears of a woman are the seasoning 
of malice. . 

In devising wicked schemes women far 
surpass men. 

A woman, when she thinks alone, thinks 
nothing but evil. 


George Sand, the author of Indiana, is 
also quoted against her own sex. She says: 


Woman is, by nature, imbecile. It would 
appear that, in order to counterbalance the 
eminent superiority which her delicate 
perceptions give her over men, heaven had 
planted in her heart the blindest vanity, 
the most idiotic credulity. It is only requi- 
red, in order to gain dominion over this 
creature so subtle, so flexible and so pen- 
etrating, that one should know how to use 
praise, and tickle vanity. Sometimes men 
who are the most incapable of wielding 
any influence. whatever, over other men, 
are found exercising an unlimited ascen- 
dency over the mindsof women. Flattery 
is the yoke which bows so low these heads 
so fiery and fickle. 


Alfred de Musset, (the flippant scamp) 
says: 

I know them, and I know them to be 
charming, indefinable creatures. Rest as- 
sured, they like to have dust thrown in 
their eyes, and the more you throw, the 
more they stretch their eyes in order to 
catch as much as possible. 
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La Bruyere qualifies his glitte:ing malice 
with an affectation of philosophy. Says 
La Bruyere : 


Women are always in extremes; they 
are either better or worse than men. 

Most women have little or no principle; 
they are guided by the heart, and depend 
for their morals on those they love. 

Men are the cause why women do not 
love each other. 

A woman who bas but one love does not 
believe in coquetry; and she who has a 
number of lovers believes in nothing but 
coquetry. 


In concluding his singular and almost 
too fascinating book, Mr. Deschanel is good 
enough to remark that the most of the dia- 
tribes which he had quoted were eitber 
innocent epigrams or wicked calumnies. 
The first admit of easy retort, the last 
should be treated with contempt. 





Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have become the publishers of Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, the most valuable, cheap 
woik of itskind ever printed. They also 
publish The Birds of North America, by 
Spencer F. Baird, Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute, with an Atlas of One 
Hundred Plates, from Original Drawings, 
representing One Hundred and Fifty-eight 
new and unfigured North American Birds. 
An agency forthe sale of the works is to 
be established in Richmond. 





The readers of the Messenger have in 
store for them a treat, in the shape of a 
novel, entitled “ Ezile and Empire,” from 
the pen of Wm. M. Burweutt, Esq. Mr. 
BurwE.’s talents as a writer on grave 
topics of internal improvement, are well 
known to the public, while his inexbausti- 
ble resources of wit, humour, and imagina- 
tion, are familiar only to his personal 
friends. We predict a great success in this 
his first attempt at fiction. 





Ere the present number of the Messen- 
ger shall have reached its most distant sub- 
seribers, the first considerable battle of the 
Southern revolution will, in all probability, 
have been fought at Washington. The 
enemy is there in strength, and the defence 
will be desperate. Many sanguinary en- 
gagements may occur before the Lincoln- 
ites give back, but the place must sooner 
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or later belong to the South. It will be a 
mass of ruins, we fear, before it falls. So 
let it remainm—a monument of Northern 
madness, reminding the latest generations 
of the stupendous folly and crime of anti- 
slavery fanaticism. 





The historian of the great war of 1861, 
will place the name of Maryland side by 
side with that of South Carolina. With 
sublime courage, Baltimore has rushed into 
the breach, defying, single-handed the uni- 
ted Northinarms. And right gallantly the 
brave little State responds to the heroic ac- 
tion of her chief city, whose streets will 
yet be decorated by a prouder monument 
than any that now graces them. We pray 
God that Virginia may sustain her sister 
Maryland, with every energy of her great 
heart. Obstacles are in the way, but they 
must be cut through, or Virginia will be 
steeped in everlasting shame. 


/ 





While actual residents have doubted 
Virginia’s fidelity to the South and to the 
cause of constitutional liberty, her sons in 
other lands have been more sanguine. 
Of these, none seem to have appreciated 
the impulses of his mother’s heart so truly 
as Dr. Hoicomse, certainly none have in- 
terpreted them in more glowing strains, as 
witness the following lines, replete with 
martial fire : 


VIRGINIA—LATE BUT SURE. 


BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE, M. D. 


The foe has hemmed us round; we stand 
at bay, 
Here will we perish or be free to day! 
To drum and bugle sternly sounding, 
The Souther soldier’s heart is bound- 
ing! 
But stay, oh, stay! Virginia is not here! 
Hush your strains of martial cheer! 
O, bugle, peace ! 
O, war-drum, cease! 
Virginia is not here! 
Suspend, O Chief! your word of fight, 
She will be soon in sight! 
Her children never called in vain! 
She comes not! Comes not? The disgrace 
Were bitterer than the tyrant’s chain! 
O, death, we dare thee face to face ! 


A gun! the foe’s defiant shot !—be still! 
Hurrah! an answering gun beyond the 
hill, 


And o’er its summits wildly stream- 
ing 
The squadrons of Virginia gleam- 
ing ! 
Hurrah! hurrah! the old Dominion comes! 
Blow your bugles, beat your drums, 
O, doubt accurst ! 
The last is first! 
The Old Dominion comes ! 
She grasps her thunderbolts of war, 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah ! 
Now loose, O, Chief! your battle-storm ; 
We hang impatient on your breath— 
Here, in the blazing front we form! 
Virginians! Victory or death! 


The following spell of injured honor 
was perpetrated in Versalia, California : 

*“ Mr. ———. Sir—As I am consederet 
gradely insoleated by you, I now demand 
of your satisfaction such as costom of 
chendlemen. In this arrangement will be 


fix any freend by any cround you shall 
lick it.” 


Here is a dessert which might be pre- 
pared in camp during these war times: 

A De.icate Dessert.—Lay half a dozen 
crackeis in a tureen; poor enough boiling 
water over them to cover them. Ina few 
minutes they will be swollen to three or 
four times their original size. Now grate 
loaf sugar and a little nutmeg over them, 
and dip on enough sweet cream to make a 
nice sance; and you have a delicious and 
simple dessert that will rest lightly upon 
the stomach—and it is so easily prepared. 
Leave out tlie cream, and it is a valuable 
recipe for sick room cookery. 


Since the secession of Virginia and the 
appearance of Lincoln’s War Proclama- 
tion, Richmond has been in such a fever 
of excitement that it is impossible for one 
endowed with human sensibilities not to 
participate in it. As for sitting down cool- 
ly to write for a magazine, while the streets 
are thronged with troops, the thing is out 
of the question. We offer no other apolo- 
gy for the * Table” in the present number. 


Much has been written about kissing, 
but we doubt if anything more passionate 
than the following from the Cincinnati En- 
quirer ever came from mortal pen. Miss 
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“ Annabel” seems to have gone fully into 
the “ merits of the case.” 


YOU KISSED ME. 
BY ANNABEL MONTFORT. 


You kissed me!—my head had dropped 
low upon your breast, 
With a feeiing of shelter and infinite 
rest, 
While the holy emotions my tongue dared 
not speak 
Flashed up, like a flame, from my heart 
to my cheek. 
Your arms held me fast—O! your arms 
were so bold— 
Heart responded to heart in that passion- 
ate hold: 
Your glances seemed drawing my soul 
through mine eyes, 
As the sun draws the mist from the sea 
to the skies; 
And your lips clung to mine, ’till I prayed 
in my bliss 
They might never unclasp from that rap- 
turous kiss! 


You kissed me !—my heart, and my breast, 
and my will, 
In delirious joy for the moment stood still ; 
Life had for me then no temptations or 
charms— 
No vista of pleasure outside of your arms; 
And were I this instant an Angel, pos- 
sessed 
Of the glory and peace that are given 
the blest, 
I would fling my white robes unrepiningly 
down, 
And take from my forehead its beautiful 
crown, 
To nestle once more in that haven of rest, 
With your lips upon mine, and my head 
on your breast. 


You kissed me!—my soul, in a bliss so di- 
vine, 
Reeled and swooned like a foolish man 
drunken with wine, 
And I thought ‘twere delicious to die then, 
if death 
Would come while my lips were still 
moist with your breath: 
*Twere delicious to die, if my heart might 
grow cold 
While your arms wrapt me closely in 
that passionate hold. 
And these are the questions I ask day and 
night: 
Must my life taste but once such exquis- 
ite delight? 
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Would you care if your breast were my 
shelter as then? 
And if you were here—would you kiss 
me again? 


We commend to parents everywhere a 
charming little book recently issued by 
Messrs. West & Johnston of this city, and 
entitled “Brown and Arthur.” It ought 
to be in the hands of every boy in the 
South. The same publishers have sent us 
copies of the “ Volunteer’s Handbook,” 
and the “ Skirmisher'’s Drill and Bayonet 
Exercise,” two inestimable little works, 
which are selling now by thousands. 


AN INTERESTING CASE OF SCHOOLMASTER. 


Febuary the 28 1861 


Dear frend i pen you a few lines 
to inform you that i am well at prezont i 
am her a teaching school i hav got a small 
school this week but i will hav a beter one 
nex weeke i will be out to a syka nex Sad- 
urday week and i will mak some rang- 
ments to pay some money tell Madkis to 
tell more to rite to me i hav got his watch 
and wen he want it tosin a note out by the 
Stage to walls Store and i will get it tell 
him that to do as long as he can without 
it for i need it evry day but when he wants 
it he can get it rite to me how all the times 
are in town if mr. Vonnorman if ther be 
any leter in the post offic Sin them to me 
if you pleas do so Sin them to wall Store 
Sin them by Joe it will oblig me by doing 
so you very Respectfuly 

W Hotioway 


*“ Fred,” whose sickness was mentioned 
in the Editor’s Table, finds other little folks 
to sympathize with him. My little neice, 
Jule, is not fond of going to school, al- 
though the Academy is just across the 
street. A few mornings since she caine 
with a very sorrowful countenance, and 
begged : 

“Aunt Lizzie, please let me and Nellie 
stay home to day ?” 

“ Why, what is the matter, dear ?” 

“ We're sick. We've got the leg-ache, 
and it’s so far to walk to school.” 


Tue Orpeat or Free LApour IN THE Bnrit- 
ish West Inpies. By Wma. G. Srewe tt. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. A. 
Morris, Riehmond. 


The decided abolitionism and the scien- 
tifically methodic mendacity of the New 
York Times, are well known. The infa- 
mous character of its travelling corres- 
pondents is beyond dispute. It owns the 
most copious and unblushing liar of 
the nineteenth century—-Mr. Josern How- 
ARD, JR., better known as plain “ Howard.” 
The writer of the present volume was 
hired by the Times to visit the British West 
Indies and report what he saw and heard 
there. The complete job is before us. 
It discovers the finish of a skilful hand. 
SEWELL is a much smarter man than How- 
ARD, but, unlike him, not a cultivated con- 
stitutional prevaricator, with a rapturous 
and insatiable fondness for downright glar- 
ing falsehood. Hence the dangerous ten- 
dency-of his book. There is much appa- 
rent fairness about it. He asserts at the 
outset that he left the United States with 
the common prejudice against free ne- 
groes, and ends by saying that he came 
away fully convinced, after a thorough and 
impartial survey, that emancipation had 
elevated the negro. Of course. This is 
precisely the conclusion he was paid to 
arrive at. But in spite of his special 
pleading, he proves the case against him- 
self and abolition employers. He proves 
that the most prosperous of all the Islands, 
Barbados, owes its prosperity to the fact 
that the liberated negroes are “ virtually 
slaves.” See page 32. And the sum of 
all his arguments in favour of emancipa- 
tion, is simply this—that many thousands 
of the free negroes have acquired “small 
farms”—patches of one, two or three acres 
—and are cultivating them. Does not the 
ignoramus know that this is the normal 
condition of the negro in his native Afri- 
can wilds? He isa grade above the Bo- 
jesman, who feeds on ants and clay. and 
lives in holes in the ground. He is higher 
still in the animal scale, as compared with 
the Fuegan, who feeds on raw fish and 
goes stark naked, or wears only a small 
skin between the shoulder blades, although 
a dweller in the most austere climate on 
the globe. But further than patch-culture, 
the negro never has gone and, we believe, 
never can go. Each race has its limita- 
tions of performance, rigorously defin- 
ed by unchangeable physiological law. 
Since the world began, the races have oc- 
cupied the same relative position that they 
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now occupy, the Caucasian always in ad- 
vance of the Mongol and the Malay, and 
they, in turn, in advance of the Negro. 
The Egyptian monuments seem to have 
been built to prove this. Our own proud 
race has its limits. In architecture, poetry, 
prose, sculpture, painting, we have done 
al! we shall ever do—--nay, more than we 
shall ever do again. The exact sciences 
and the useful arts, are all that remain to 
us. In the reactionary effect of discove- 
ries in these sciences upon literature and 
the fine arts, we have not the slightest 
faith. Such dreams suit the flighty Yan- 
kee mind; they find no abiding place in 
sound intellects. For answer, we may ex- 
pect some mumble about the ~“ retrograde 
philosophy of the feudal slave system.” 
Knowing the atheistic source from which 
that lingo comes, we can estimate its 
value. Happily for the generations that 
are to come, the two systems of free and 
slave labour are now to be tried fairly, 
side by side, on a grand scale. We own 
negroes, and intend to keep them at all 
hazards. We shall persist in having soci- 
ety composed of gentlemen and slaves. 
The North don’t and won’t own negroes. 
It is bent on reducing’ society to homoge- 
neous mass, consisting of peasants and me- 
chanics, educated just enough to have 
their own opinions about everything, and 
to be uncontrollable by law or by religion. 
Time alone can satisfy mankind which of 
the two systems is the better and more en- 
during. 


Trumps. A Novel. By Geo. Wm. Curtis. 
lilustrated by Hoppin. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Richmond, A. Morris. 


We would not read this story while it was 
coming out in Harper’s Weekly. but waited 
patiently for it to appear in book form. 
Now that it has come, we are not disap- 
pointed in it. It is. we believe, the only 
“novel of society’ ever written by an 
American. It is well done. A great va- 
riety of characters are drawn with skill, 
the story does not drag, there is very little 
moralizing, not an excess of scenic or per- 
sonal details, much pungent sarcasm, no 
humour, no originality, and nothing ap- 
proaching what the critics call a “crea- 
tion.” The diatribes on tradespeople are 
good, but old even to staleness, and tell, 
as they always do, an ugly story about the 
author. The best things in the book are 
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conversations, in which much is told while 
little is said. In this art the author has, so 
far as we know, no equal. The worst 
thing is a fault-of which any good wri- 
ter might be ashamed, but of which very 
many, Dr. Hoztmes included, are guilty—-- 
that, namely, of making the bad characters 
altogether bad, and the good characters 
perfectly good. This is inexcusable. 
There are numerous errors arising from 
a want of proper knowledge of human 
nature or a desire to make the certain 
scenes dramatic; as, for example, where 
Abel plunges senseless on the floor 
after the affair of the desk. This is well 
worked up, but such a man as Abel, after 
his mind was made up, would have done 
a thing of that sort as coolly as he would 
have opened his cigar case. 

Now tbat Curtis is an open and above- 
board Abolitionist, we have some respect 
for him. While he was editing Harper’s 
Weekly, and slyly putting in as much of 
his pernicious theories as he thought his 
masters would permit, we despised him 
He is a man of fair talents, and we are 
truly sorry that he bas been kicked out of 
literary life into the dirty business of poli- 
tics, so vividly described in this book, 

Hopprtn’s pictures do not add a great deal 
to the attractions of “Trumps,” but they 
do not mar them, and that is high praise, 
He is one of those artists. for whom we 
shall never have an exalted admiration, 
who waste extraordinary cleverness on the 
small speciality of depicting the latest 
male and female fashions as displayed in 
the per-ons of fops and flirts. The school 
is ably represented in England by Ten- 
NiEL, GinperRt, Keen, and others. Hoppin 
stands alone in this country as yet. To 
these people the human face is little or 
nothing, tailory. millinery, and mantna- 
makery, everything. Hopprxs can make 
the outlines of pretty faces; but he can’t 
draw a tree, a shrub, a house, an animal, 
or anything else, except furniture, at which 
he is a tolerable hand. But he is certainly 
great on the fashionable “ figger,” arrayed 
in the “latestagony.” Some of his figures 
are very fine, as, for instance, that of 
Grace Plumer, in the picture entitled 
“Which.” The pictures of Hope Wayne 
are nearly all good; one can look at them 
over and over again. If a man can make 
a living by drawing clothes, nobody ought 
to object. The ambition is not lofty, but 
that’s the artists own lookout. A century 
or two from now, these ciothes pictures 
may have a historical value. 





Exsiz Venner. A Romance of Destiny. 
By Ouiver Wenprett Hotmes. Boston; 
Ticknor & Fields. A. Morris, Richmond, 


A rattle-snake and a woman, in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds of snake to one-third 
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of woman, joined together in a human 
body, and named Elsie Venner. This is 
the revolting central figure around which 
the other characters circle somewhat aim- 
lessly and carry to its conclusion a story of 
but little value, either as to structure or 
interest. The real and very decided charm 
of the book consists less in the wit and 
humour, for which Dr. Hotes is so famous, 
than in the descriptions of certain charac- 
ters which make up the larger part of New 
England Society, and in the author's lucu- 
brations upon men and things in general. 
With remorseless scalpel, the Doctor lays 
open the manifold sores of free society. 
With fine scorn, he tramples and spits upon 
Yankee pronunciation. The coarse, ignor- 
ant, stingy schoolmaster, who trades in 
education as his fellows trade in grind- 
stones and cod-fish, is capitally done, and 
“from the life.” So, also, the “two-story,” 
parsimonious, would-be genteel people of 
Rockland, and their little better neigh- 
bours, the dwellers in “mansionhouses.” 
The feeble-minded preacher, the amorous 
widow, the sentimental old maid, and the 
hired man—all these are evidently sketches 
from nature, and make up rather a sorry 
picture of social life in the land of the 
Puritans. This is the world of actual men 
and women, as Dr. Holmes sees them 
around him every day. The ideal creatures 
thrown in to complete his romance. con- 
sist of the rattle-snake woman aforesaid, 
an angelic female school-teacher, (very un- 
like those sent South.) a seraphic male 
school-teacher, a retired and learned im- 
becile (father of the rattle-snake woman,) 
a dare-devil young fellow, half pirate and 
half Yankee, an old negro woman, two old 
Doctors—one of medicine and the other of 
divinity—and a well-dressed Miss in her 
teens, from Boston. Moral Perfection, in 
the person of the male Yankee teacher, 
turns Doctor and marries the Miss from 
Boston. Unadulterated Vice, in the shape 
of Dick Venner, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at murder, is driven out of the 
country, instead of being hung. ihe 
wealthy and learned Imbecile weds the 
female embodiment of all the virtues, and 
the rattle-snake girl and the old nigger wo- 
man die, in the most opportune, appropri- 
ate, dramatic, and affected manner. 

If the book were nothing more thana 
bald romance, it might pass, horrible as it 
is. But when the author tells us, in his 
Preface, that since his story has been in 
progress, he has received the most start- 
ling confirmation of the possibility of the 
existence of a rattle-snake woman, like 
Elsie Venner, we are compelled to treat 
the matter seriously. Rejecting the physio- 
logical absurdities involved in the origin 
of such a creature as Elsie Venner, as un- 
worthy of notice, we would ask Dr. Hotmes 
whether he is so utterly blinded to the state 
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of society around him as not to know that 
the wildest vagaries that ever emanated 
from the brains of maniacs find ready ac- 
ceptance in the free States? Millerism, 
Mormonism, Communism, Spiritualism, 
Bloomerism, Free Love, and every other 
Ism, have all received “the most stariling 
confirmation” in New England, and in the 
States and parts of States settled by New 
England people. 

We do not say that “ Elsie Venner” will 
be made the gospel of 2 new rattle-snake 
religion, though we think it likely ; but we 
have not the slightest doubt that the book 
has caused thousands of weak-minded 
females, at the North, to believe themselves 
cursed trom the womb with an infusion of 
the blood of reptiles, insects, beasts, birds, 
fishes and even worms. Large accessions 
to Northern madhouses may be looked for 
during the next year or two. 

Dr. Hotmzs has written able articles for 
the North American Review, and there is 
a deal of both common and uncommon 
sense in this romance, but its perusal has 
furnished us with “the most startling con- 
firmation” of what we have long believed, 
viz: that sanity is impossible in free 
society. Heaven, we trust, will «eal merci- 
fully with the poor people of the North. 
After permitting them to invent machines, 
and go crazy for a few years more, it is to 
be hoped they will be removed from the 
earth with as little suffering as possible, 
and give place to rational beings, who sel- 
dom invent, never cheat, and rarely run 
distracted. 


Music-Porms, with accompanying Melodies. 
By Ricnarp Storrs Wiis. Published 
by Firrn, Porn & Co., New York. 


SONGS. 

No.1. “ Twilight.” Plaintive and rather 
pretty. 

No. 2. “ My Baby's Shoe.” The sweetest 
little nursery song in the world. Sing only 
the first two verses. The beginning of the 
third will suggest the reason. 

No. 3. “ March.” Better than “ Twilight,” 
in that it has as much sweetness and more 
originality. 

No. 4. “ Moonlight- Vigil.” 
is charming. 

No. 5. “ The Fountain.” For one or two 
voices. As a duett—very attractive. 


The melody 
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No. 6. ‘“ November.” For Contralto or 
Baritone.. This is really beautiful. 

No. 7. “ Snow-time.” Rather pretty. 

No, 8. “ December.” For one or two voi- 
ces. Much better as a duett. 

No.9. “ Spring.” Another effective song. 

No. 10. “ Longing.” It is time we were 
abusing some of these pieces, but can say 
nothing against this, 

No. 11. * Night-Song.’’ Once or twice 
the accompaniment comes in very prettily. 

No, 12. “ Agnes.” Don’t like it. 

No. 13, * Nanneth.” <A gay little Tyro- 
lean peasant song. 

No. 14. * Beatrice, or Love in a Cloister.” 
A smooth, simple melody. 

No. 15. “Ursula, or Love in a Clorster.” 
You will find the music better in cloister 
No. 2. A good duett. ' 





New Mcesic. 
Boston. 


* Modern Juvenile Pianist. Operatic mel- 
odies easily arranged for four hands.” 
Whether they were really “easily arran- 
ged,” we can’t say; but juvenile pianists 
will be delighted with them. 

Nos. | and 3 are from Massaniello and 
Fra Diavolo. 

“ Telegraph Galop.” Worse than an elec- 
tric shock. 

“Credo in unum Deo.” from 1st Mass. 
No. 20th and “ Kyrie” from 12th Mass. No 
17th of Sabbsth strains. With necessary 
alteration, these arrangements are better 
for organ or melodean. The effect is not 
good on piano. 

“ Cotton Planter’s Convention.” For one, 
two or three performers. Very spirited 
little gallop. 

“ The Mountain Stream.” 
ingly sweet, ‘ 

“ Mermaid Polka.” Our compliments to 
the mermaid, and hope she enjoyed it as 
much as we have. 

“Sweet Simple Melodies.” Song. Simple, 
melodious and original as the note of 
“song-birds in the wild wood.” 

“ In that Sweet Summer Time.” 


From Oliver Ditson §& Co. 


? 


This is exceed- 


Very so— 
so. 
“ Allis O'er Twixt Me and Thee.” The 
composer and ourself, you understand ; 
though a young lady present insists that it is 
a good thing. 

“ Farewell, Dear Home.” 
songs. 


Best of the 


